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Next  month'' s  featured 
canned  food:  ('berries 


Adding  a  sixth  magazine  to  its  list,  American  Can 
Company  will  carry  on  in  1936  the  educational 
program  for  canned  foods  which  it  started  over  five 
years  ago.  Featuring  a  different  canned  food  each 
month,  Canco  advertising  will  continue  to  give 
retail  grocers  selling  facts  and  merchandising  ideas. 
Each  month  the  canned  f<x)d  to  he  featured  the 
month  following  will  he  announced  in  this  magazine. 
Your  sales  force  can  tie  in  with  the  advertising  — 
use  it  to  increase  jour  sales. 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  GAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CONTINENTAL  CARRIES  ON 

Th  e  effective  fulNcoIor  advertising  with  which  Continental  has  been  telling 
millions  of  housewives  about  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans"  will 
be  continued  in  1936.  The  tribute  to  the  nation’s  Canners,  reproduced 
above,  starts  this  year’s  series  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  25th. 
Watch  for  it,  and  other  palate-tempting  Canned  Foods  advertisements  which 
Continental  will  run  in  leading  national  magazines  throughout  the  year. 


Con  1'  i  N  K  N  r  a  i. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

The  effect  of  the  AAA  decision  — The 

answer  to  the  question  “how  will  the  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  annuling  the  AAA  affect  the  canning  indus¬ 
try?”  is  not  that  it  will  affect  their  costs  or  operations, 
but  that  it  may  badly  affect  the  market  for  their  goods. 
Such  Marketing  Agreements  as  were  in  force  are  still 
in  force,  unaffected  by  this  decision.  If  trouble  ensues 
it  will  come  from  further  down  than  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  this.  Briefly  it  will  come  from  a  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  farming 
and  kindred  customers.  That  much  of  the  trouble  in 
the  depression  came  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
were  being  starved  out,  can  now  be  stated  with  cer¬ 
tainty  because  since  AAA  that  starvation  has  been 
absent,  there  has  been  some  profit  in  agriculture,  and 
all  business  has  vastly  improved. 

Possibly  the  employment  of  ignorant  and  illiterate 
“ward-heelers”  and  other  such  political  riff-raff,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  College  Professors,  scathingly  termed  the 
“Brain  Trust,”  would  have  brought  recovery  more 
quickly  and  more  permanently  than  have  these  students 
and  clear  thinkers  who  acted  as  advisers  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  it  is  only  in  this  country  that  such  an 
opinion  is  held,  the  balance  of  the  world  standing  in 
wonderment  at  a  country,  which  they  thought  civilized 
and  educated,  turning  so  savagely  upon  the  product  of 
our  Colleges  and  Universities.  Russia  bemoaned  its 
lack  of  education,  and  for  the  past  18  years  has  been 
busy  trying  to  rectify  this  blighting  condition.  The 
United  States  mocks  its  educated,  ridicules  the  use  of 
such,  and  seemingly  demands  the  use  of  the  ignorant. 

The  retort  will  be  that  instead  of  College  Professors, 
and  world  renowned  economists,  why  did  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  call  upon  Experience  as  evidenced  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  lawyer  and  the  banker.  Just  previous 
to  the  depression,  and  all  through  it  since,  the  business 
man  has  proved  himself  the  world’s  greatest  sucker 
at  the  hands  of  the  bankers ;  and  the  bankers,  not  to 
be  outdone,  went  on  to  prove  that  they  are  the  most 
inefficient,  least  dependable  class  in  all  history;  and 
the  lawyers,  you  have  well  represented  in  the  Congress 
and  in  our  Courts. 

Give  the  Devil  his  due.  Could  any  other  set  of  men 
have  provided  a  better  plan  to  put  more  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  (to  call  all  that  vast  con¬ 


course  of  people,  representing  approximately  half  our 
population  by  that  term)  so  as  to  bring  back  their 
buying .  power,  and  revive  a  prostrate  industry,  than 
that  set  up  in  the  AAA?  Watch  the  target:  bring 
production  within  the  scope  of  demand ;  pay  the  grow¬ 
ers  higher  prices,  and  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  let  the  Government  pay  the  excess 
needed  to  bring  the  farmer  up  to  par ;  and  to  get  this 
excess  through  a  special  tax  on  the  users  of  those  farm 
products !  Thus  the  tax  hit  about  everybody,  and  the 
returns  were  ear-marked  for  the  most  necessary  work 
confronting  us:  the  revival  of  farmer  buying  power. 
Everybody  paid  those  taxes,  in  full  or  in  part — else 
why  have  the  costs  of  foods  and  of  living  so  heavily 
advanced? — and  the  distribution  was  to  every  farmer 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  effort. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  the  plan.  Those  who  paid 
the  taxes  were  mainly  the  ones  in  cities  and  towns, 
waiting  for  re-employment  and  a  chance  to  earn  good 
wages  again.  Opening  up  the  buying  power  of  the 
farmers  opened  up  these  factories,  and  the  jobs  were 
provided  again ;  so  what  they  paid  in  taxes  resulted  in 
their  chance  to  earn  wages  once  more.  And  with  wages 
once  more  available  for  spending,  all  business  felt  the 
influence  and  “perked”  up.  Note  the  results  now  while 
they  are  in  front  of  you.  The  plan  was  almost  fool¬ 
proof  ;  almost  self-sustaining ;  almost  perpetual  motion, 
but  the  Court  found  a  flaw  in  it  and  killed  it.  That 
it  was  only  a  flaw  and  not  a  fatal  defect  is  evidenced 
by  the  bitterest  tongue-lashing  ever  administered  by 
a  dissenting  minority  against  the  majority  in  any 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

We  recanted  last  week  on  our  early  error  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  AAA,  which  was  due,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
from  the  above,  to  our  failure  to  understand  it,  and  we 
should  apologize  for  this.  We  were  led  to  these  pres¬ 
ent  remarks  by  reading  “How  Farmers  Adjust  When 
Prices  Fall,”  by  R.  D.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Bulletin  No.  431).  The  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  this  30  page  pamphlet  reads : 

“Results  obtained  from  detailed  cost  records  on 
40  farms  in  La  Crosse  county  (Wis.)  for  the  years 
1931  and  1932  show  that  the  average  farm  opera¬ 
tor  worked  a  whole  year  for  nothing  and  received 
but  1.3  per  cent  on  his  capital  invested  in  land, 
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buildings,  machinery,  livestock,  feed,  and  sup¬ 
plies.*  The  combined  returns  on  both  operator’s 
labor  and  capital  amounted  to  only  $72  per  farm. 

As  these  farms  were  larger  and  better  managed 
than  the  average,  the  return  shown  is  probably 
greater  than  that  obtained  on  most  farms  in  this 
area.” 

*  The  material  for  this  analysis  was  obtained  from  40  La  Crosse  county 
farmers  who  kept  detailed  cost  records  of  their  business  under  the  supervision 
of  an  accounting  specialist  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  specialist 
lived  in  the  area  and  made  bi-monthly  visits  to  each  of  the  cooperating  farmers 
during  a  two  year  period.  He  carefully  checked  all  recordings  of  financial 
transactions,  crop  and  livestock  productions,  feed  records,  and  the  hours  of 
man  labor,  horse  work,  and  equipment  used  on  each  of  the  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises.  In  this  way,  all  information  necessary  for  the  determination  of 
farm  incomes  and  costs  was  obtained  by  a  painstaking  and  uniform  method  of 
procedure  that  assured  dependable  results. 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  farmer  just  before 
AAA  came  upon  the  horizon.  And  Wisconsin  was  not 
the  dregs  of  the  farm  condition;  probably  just  the  re¬ 
verse,  the  very  top.  Figure  it  for  yourself.  And  while 
you  are  figuring  take  into  the  calculation :  how  much 
did  canned  foods  advance  in  price  due  to  thd  higher 
prices  on  hog  products  and  other  taxed  farm  products, 
and  on  beef,  and  lamb  and  all  other  foods,  which  it  is 
now  “excused,”  advanced  “in  sympathy!” 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not  all  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  farmer,  because  he  produces  our  food  for  us ; 
and  if  we  expect  him  to  continue  on  his  job,  and  to 
keep  food  coming  to  our  tables,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
it  worth  his  while,  which  means  that  we  must  pay  him 
a  profit  on  his  labors.  If  we  starve  the  farmers  to 
death  we  starve  not  only  all  business,  but  we  starve 
ourselves.  Most  men  are  so  bowed  down  in  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  that  they  forget  to  look  after 
the  source  of  their  food  supplies. 

Does  that  result  of  the  annulment  of  AAA  interest 
you? 

Or  is  the  farmer  the  only  one  it  affected? 

SPECIAL  CHERRY  MEETING— There  will  be  a 
special  Cherry  Advertising  meeting  at  2.30  P.  M. 
Sunday,  January  19th,  1935,  at  the  Hotel  Stevens. 
They  are  doing  wonderful  work  this  year,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  Cherry  Week,  February  15th  to  22nd,  a 
big  success.  All  cherry  packers  are  interested  and  are 
taking  part.  Most  of  them  will  be  in  Chicago  by  that 
time,  and  they  ought  not  to  miss  this  important 
meeting. 

NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK 

By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

Every  year  in  February  we  have  National  Cherry 
Week,  the  week  when  grocers  display  and  con¬ 
sumers  eat,  all  the  delicious  cherry  pies,  puddings, 
tarts,  cakes,  jellies,  which  they  can  stuff,  not  only  into 
willing  but  eager  metabolisms.  For  who  doesn’t  love 
a  cherry?  Who  wouldn’t  eat  a  cherry  any  way  he 
could  ? 

National  Cherry  Week  hasn’t  the  historical  prospec¬ 
tive  of  Washington’s  birthday,  though  it  is  always  cele¬ 
brated  the  same  week,  February  fifteenth  to  twenty- 
second,  and  takes  in  as  usual  the  National  Cherry  Week 
Pie  Baking  Contest,  this  year  for  lasses  of  high  school 
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age.  Local  contests  held  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  will  aid  wide-awake  dealers  in  disposing  of 
that  indispensible  pie  cherry,  the  sour  pitted  canned 
cherry.  Many  nationally  known  advertisers  are  tieing 
in  their  radio,  newspaper  and  magazine  copy  with  the 
Cherry  Week  Campaign.  You  can  trim  your  own  win¬ 
dows  with  cherry  reminders,  a  picture  of  George 
Washington,  if  you  have  it,  a  scene  of  the  young  rascal 
cutting  down  a  cherry  tree,  or  some  unusual  display 
made  of  cans  of  cherries. 

It  is  a  good  business  week  to  remind  the  families  you 
serve  of  cherry  desserts.  Keep  to  the  forefront  all  the 
cherries  you  have,  the  sour  pitted  pie  and  tart  cherry, 
the  black  sweet  cherry,  the  Royal  Anne  cherry,  and 
any  other  cherry  which  is  convenient. 

^  jit 

.  CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  HI. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936  —  Evaporated  Milk,  Annual, 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  3-4,  1936 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
FEBRUARY  20-21,  1936  —  Utah  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  27-29,  1936 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Annual,  Hotel  Dei  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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Buying  Sweet  Corn  on  Grades 

And  Results  of  an  Inspection  Experiment  Conducted 
At  Crampton  Canneries,  Incorporated,  Factory  No. 

6,  At  Plain  City,  Ohio. 

Presented  by  PAUL  S.  GARWOOD 

Before  The  Ohio  Canners'  Convention, 

December  11,  1935. 

And  much  the  same  report  was  made  by  E.  P.  Walls, 

Tri-State  Packers  Convention,  December  11, 1935. 


(Continued  from  last  week) 


“The  lot  grading  is  of  great  value  to  the  mixer  man 
also,  as  he  can  tell  from  the  lot  grade  the  approximate 
maturity  of  the  corn  to  be  mixed  and  thereby  get  a 
good  idea  of  how  much  syrup  should  be  added.” 

“When  you  are  having  small  days  and  running  right 
up  to  your  corn,  it  may  not  be  practical  to  change  lots 
with  every  change  of  grade,  but  ordinarily  there  will 
be  enough  loads  in  each  grade  so  that  lots  \Vill  be 
reasonable  size.  When  running  without  grade  the  lot 
tickets  should  be  so  marked.” 

“The  system  outlined  above  will,  if  intelligently  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  take  a  great  deal  of  the  guess-work  out  of 
packing  corn.  There  has  always  been  too  much  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  the  maturity  of  a  given  load,  the  amount  of 
syrup  to  add  to  get  the  proper  consistency,  and  the 
quality  of  a  day’s  pack.  Sometimes  guesses  work  out 
fine,  sometimes  they  are  awful.  As  the  camels  say, 
“It  is  fun  to  be  fooled,  it’s  more  fun  to  know.” 

This  letter  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  success  of  the 
system  and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  in  select¬ 
ing  proper  percentage  combinations  for  classification 
of  the  canned  product. 

By  arrangement  with  the  officials  at  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  the  following  range  of  percentages  of  Class  A 
corn  was  established: 

60  Per  cent  and  above 
30-60  Per  cent 
30  Per  cent  and  below 

The  floor  of  the  husking  shed  was  divided  into  three 
bins.  Loads  grading  60  per  cent  and  above  were 
placed  in  bin  No.  1  to  be  run  as  whole  grain.  Loads 
grading  30  to  60  per  cent  were  placed  in  bin  No.  2  to 
be  run  as  cream  style.  Loads  grading  30  per  cent  and 
below  were  placed  in  bin  No.  3  to  be  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  bin  No.  1  for  cream  style.  Because  the 
system  used  was  of  an  experimental  nature,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  further  division  in  the  per¬ 
centage.  It  was  the  desire  of  plant  officials  to  adjust 
the  canning  processes  so  that  these  combinations  could 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  unfortunately  this 
could  not  be  arranged  because  of  a  common  conveyor 
system  from  the  bin  floor  and  from  the  unloading  pit. 
Individual  conveyors  from  the  unloading  pit  to  the 
bins  or  buskers,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  buskers,  are 
essential  if  full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  system. 


At  the  Crampton  Factory  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  the  con¬ 
veyor  system  was  so  arranged  that  unloading  and  feed¬ 
ing  to  the  buskers  from  the  floor  could  not  go  on 
simultaneously,  without  mixing  the  isolated  loads  in 
the  bins  with  the  load  unloading.  For  example,  if 
whole  grain  corn  was  being  packed  and  60  per  cent 
and  above  corn  was  being  fed  to  the  buskers,  a  load 
grading  below  that  figure  would  have  to  be  held  at  the 
pit,  or  feeding  to  the  buskers  would  have  to  be  stopped 
until  the  load  was  dumped.  This  made  it  impractical 
and  costly  to  properly  isolate  the  loads. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  something  concrete  to 
present  on  the  differences  in  the  canned  product  when 
corn  of  different  stages  of  maturity  were  used,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Spangler,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  experimenting  at 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  packed  some  experimental  cans  of 
the  two  varieties  being  run  at  that  plant.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  and  combinations  of  percentages  used  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Spangler  follows: 

Code  for  experimental  pack  of  corn  at  Crampton 
Canneries,  Incorporated,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 

Whole  Grain. 

Variety — Top  cross  of  Golden  Bantam. 

12  cans  each  of  the  following  were  canned  Aug.  16, 
1935: 


Number  of  cans 

100  Per  Cent  “A”  Maturity .  1  to  12  Inc. 

100  Per  Cent  “B”  Maturity .  13  to  24  Inc. 

75  Per  Cent  “A”  Maturity,  25  per  cent  “B”  Maturity  25  to  36  Inc. 

60  Per  Cent  “A”  Maturity,  40  per  cent  “B”  Maturity  37  to  48  Inc. 

40  Per  Cent  “A”  Maturity,  60  per  cent  “B”  Maturity  49  to  60  Inc. 

50  Per  Cent  “A”  Maturity,  50  per  cent  “B”  Maturity  61  to  72  Inc. 


Procedure : 

Com  for  the  experiment  was  obtained  directly  from 
the  conveyor  after  it  had  been  washed  and  sorted  by 
the  cannery  employees.  Each  ear  selected  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  maturity  just  as  the  inspector  would  do 
it  on  the  grading  table.  A  basket  of  ears  representing 
“A”  Maturity  and  another  basket  representing  “B” 
Maturity  were  obtained.  These  were  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  cutting  machine  where  the  kernels  from 
each  basket  were  cut  off  the  cobs  and  kept  separate. 
The  various  percentage  combinations  of  maturity  were 
procured  by  actually  weighing  the  cut  kernels  repre¬ 
senting  each  maturity.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the 
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kernels  in  a  bucket,  the  cans  were  filled  by  hand.  Syrup 
from  the  syrup  filling  machine  was  added.  The  syrup 
was  reported  to  contain  65  lbs.  of  sugar  and  22  lbs.  of 
salt  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  cans  were  exhausted 
at  190  degrees. 

The  cans  were  then  sealed  and  transferred  to  baskets 
*and  cooked  in  retorts  with  the  regular  output  for  33 
minutes  at  16  lbs.  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of 
245  degrees. 

Cream  style  corn.  Variety  top  cross  of  Golden 
Bantam. 

12  cans  each  of  the  following  were  canned  August 
20, 1935: 

No.  of  cans 


100  per  cent  “A”  Maturity .  1  A 

100  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  2  A 

25  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  75  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  3  A 

50  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  50  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  4  A 

33  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  66  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  6  A 


Procedure : 

The  corn  for  this  experiment  was  selected  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  for  the  whole  grain  experiment. 

Each  lot  was  cut  off  in  one  of  the  cutting  machines. 

The  various  percentages  combinations  were  obtained 
by  volume  rather  than  weight.  For  each  lot  of  12 
cans,  about  8  cans  of  corn  were  measured  out  to  which 
was  added  about  4  cans  of  water.  Sugar  at  the  rate 
of  45  lbs.  per  100  gallons  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs. 
per  100  gallons  were  added.  The  mixture  was  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  190  degrees  F.  by  means  of  a 
steam  hose  after  which  the  cans  were  filled  and  sealed. 

The  corn  was  cooked  in  the  retorts  for  70  minutes  at 
16  lbs.  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  250  degrees. 

Cream  Style  Corn.  Variety — Country  Gentleman. 

12  cans  each  of  the  following  were  canned  August 
21,  1935. 

No.  of  cans 


100  per  cent  “A”  Maturity .  1  B 

100  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  2  B 

25  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  75  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  3  B 

33%  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  66%  per  cent  “B” 

Maturity  .  4  B 

50  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  50  per  cent  “B”  Maturity .  5  B 

66%  per  cent  “A”  Maturity,  33%  per  cent  “B”  ’ 

Maturity  . 6  B 


Procedure : 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  as  in  the  previous 
experiment  except  that  sugar  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs. 
instead  of  45  lbs.  was  added. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  maturity,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  consider  the  subject  in 
detail  using  the  results  from  the  Crampton  Plant  at 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  as  a  source  of  data.  Charts  showing 
the  fluctuation  of  Class  “A”,  Class  “B”,  Class  “C”, 
usable  corn  and  culls  were  made  for  each  grower,  per¬ 
centages  of  each  load  delivered  being  entered  on  the 
chart  as  the  season  progressed.  The  purpose  of  the 
charts  was  to  study  analytically  all  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  maturity  curves  in  an  effort  to  discover  if 
natural  conditions  affected  the  inspection  process.  On 
close  inspection  of  the  individual  charts,  it  was  noted 
that  the  curve  for  Class  “A”  corn  does  not  run  con- 
sistantly  from  a  high  percentage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  to  a  low  percentage  when  the  grower 
stopped  hauling.  The  curve,  however,  is  generally 


down  and  shows  the  aging  of  the  corn  as  the  hauling 
progressed.  The  fluctuations  between  this  trend  are 
not  due  to  irregularities  in  grading,  although  a  reason¬ 
able  percentage  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  grading  table.  Several  conditions  exist 
which  might  possibly  cause  these  abnormal  variations 
in  the  general  maturity  trend.  Periods  of  rain  fairly 
constantly  raised  the  percentage  of  Class  “A”  corn. 
This  was  expressed  in  the  daily  average  chart  for  top 
cross  of  Golden  Bantam.  It  was  noted  that  there  was 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  Class  “A”  line  between  August  15th 
and  17th.  This  was  a  rain  period  which  suggests  the 
cause  for  the  abrupt  rise. 

It  was  predicted  that  a  variation  in  soil  type  in  a 
single  field  might  lead  to  a  variation  in  the  maturity 
grade.  A  table  of  growers  was  made  which  indicated 
planting  dates  and  field  conditions  so  that  uneven  field 
conditions  could  be  considered  as  a  cause  for  an  ab¬ 
normal  fluctuation.  It  was  discovered  that  fields  vary¬ 
ing  from  clay  to  black  soil  had  stands  of  corn  which 
varied  in  maturity.  That  on  black  soil  evidenced  an 
advanced  stage  of  maturity  over  that  on  clay  soil.  If 
when  jerking,  the  corn  from  those  two  portions  were 
brought  in  separate  loads  the  maturity  grade  showed 
an  abnormal  fluctuation. 

Loads  hauled  long  distances  on  wagons  in  the  hot 
sun  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  Class  “A”  corn,  if  ears 
for  that  sample  were  selected  from  the  top  layer  of 
corn  on  the  load.  Actual  trial  of  selecting  samples 
from  the  top  layer  and  lower  in  the  load,  showed  a 
variation  in  the  grade.  The  discovery  of  this  factor 
was  not  made  until  the  season  had  progressed  and 
some  of  the  abnormal  fluctuations  in  the  maturity 
curves  may  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  This  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  inspector  should  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  selecting  samples  from  such  a  load 
since  the  top  layer  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
maturity  of  the  load. 

The  daily  maturity  chart  for  “Country  Gentleman” 
showed  many  fluctuations  through  the  season.  These 
were  partly  caused  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  haulers 
of  fields  varying  in  maturity.  At  times  during  the 
season,  the  majority  of  haulers  were  finishing  fields 
and  at  other  times  the  majority  of  growers  were  be¬ 
ginning  fields.  This  situation  would  raise  or  lower 
the  daily  average.  Despite  these  facts,  rain  peaks  are 
still  present  in  Class  “A”  curve,  September  3,  6  and 
12  were  rainy  days  and  the  curve  rises  on  those  days. 
Whether  this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  rainy  periods 
affect  the  grading  is  questionable,  but  the  Class  “A” 
line  does  fairly  constantly  show  an  upward  trend  on 
those  days.  It  was  the  writer’s  experience  that  grad¬ 
ing  on  a  rainy  day  or  directly  after  a  rain,  less  pres¬ 
sure  was  necessary  in  breaking  the  kernel  and  care 
had  to  be  taken  to  assure  the  ear  was  graded  properly. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Class  “B”  curve 
naturally  reacts  opposite  to  the  Class  “A”  curve  and 
the  Class  “C”  curve  or  dented  corn  rose  gradually  as 
the  season  progressed. 

The  usuable  corn  figure  was  plotted  and  averaged 
for  each  grower  to  show  the  real  value  of  the  corn 
delivered  by  the  grower. 
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STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  LOOKED  ON  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,lnc< 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
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Studying  the  daily  chart  for  “Country  Gentleman,” 
it  could  be  seen  that  a  good  average  was  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  This  was  partially  the  result 
of  the  field  man’s  interest  in  the  results  obtained  on 
the  grading  table.  As  each  grower  was  started,  the 
percentage  of  Class  “A”  corn  was  noted  and  the  de¬ 
cision  on  the  frequency  of  his  later  loads  was  deter¬ 
mined  from  this  figure.  If  it  was  found  that  the 
grower’s  corn  was  rapidly  maturing,  more  loads  were 
offered  per  day.  If  the  grower’s  first  load  graded  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high,  he  was  stopped  until  the  corn  reached 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  According  to  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  proper  average  of  Class  “A”  to  maintain 
for  a  good  corn  pack  during  the  season,  the  seasonal 
averages  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  were  favorable. 

BUYING  ON  GRADE — There  are  four  methods  of 
buying  on  grades  that  have  been  suggested.  They  are : 

1.  Flat  price  per  ton  for  corn  in  the  husk. 

2.  Flat  price  per  ton  of  usable  husked  ears. 

3.  Flat  price  per  pound  of  cut  kernels  in  the  load. 

4.  Price  differential  for  cut  kernels  in  loads  based 
on  the  general  stage  of  maturity  of  the  load. 

Paying  for  corn  at  a  fiat  price  per  ton  in  the  husk 
is  the  present  system  used  in  Ohio.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  payment  for  canning  crops  by  this  method 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  due  to  the  vast  differences 
of  grades  in  the  finished  product,  and  many  canners 
have  signified  their  intentions  of  accepting  a  method 
of  payment  on  the  U.  S.  Grades.  It  has  been  found 
that  it  is  a  convenient  way  of  repaying  the  growers  for 
their  care  in  delivering  a  quality  raw  product.  It 
also  has  been  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate 
culls  with  words,  and  the  only  practical  way  of 
elimination  of  undesirable  characteristics  in  the  can¬ 
ning  crop  is  by  penalty  on  the  price  received  by  the 
grower. 

A  poor  quality  raw  product  is  often  very  costly  to 
the  canner.  From  the  data  received  at  the  Crampton 
Factory  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  it  was  discovered  that 
7.4  per  cent  of  all  of  the  top  cross  Bantam  delivered 
at  the  plant  was  culls.  Of  the  787,740  lbs.  delivered, 
58,293  lbs.  were  culls  which  is  roughly  29  tons.  At 
$9  per  ton,  the  cost  for  culls  of  that  variety  is  $261. 
For  the  season  for  “Country  Gentleman,”  the  average 
culls  was  9.1  per  cent.  Of  the  2,820,245  lbs.  delivered 
256,642  were  culls  or  128  tons.  This  at  $9  per  ton 
would  amount  to  $1,152.  The  total  for  both  crops  for 
the  season  would  amount  at  $1,413. 

Payment  of  a  fiat  price  per  pound  of  cut  kernels  in 
the  load  is  the  most  used  means  of  buying  on  grade  in 
Maine.  But  despite  its  popularity,  there  are  dis¬ 
advantages  which  make  the  system  inconvenient. 
Measuring  the  cut  kernels  in  the  load  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  separate  cutter  on  which  the  corn  in  the 
graded  sample  is  cut  off.  They  are  then  weighed  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  cut  kernels  in  the  load  are 
computed  from  that  figure.  Of  the  23  factories  using 
the  grading  system  this  past  season,  21  were  buying 
on  this  basis  and  using  31  inspectors.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  is  that  the  grower  is  paid  for  the  corn 
actually  entering  the  can,  but  the  necessity  of  extra 
equipment  and  extra  inspectors  makes  the  system 
costly  and  inconvenient. 


Two  factories  in  Maine  during  the  past  season,  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  U.  S.  Grades,  paid  $26.60  per  ton  for  usable 
husked  ears  grading  50  per  cent  Class  “A”.  Corn 
grading  25-49  per  cent  Class  “A”  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $24.20  per  ton  for  usable  husked  ears,  while 
$21.00  per  ton  for  usable  husked  ears  was  paid  for 
corn  grading  less  than  25  per  cent  Class  “A”.  The 
base  price  of  $24.20  per  ton  was  computed  from  data 
collected  during  the  past  season  to  be  equivalent  to 
21/i,  cents  per  pound  of  cut  corn. 

This  system  would  be  unfair  to  the  grower  under 
Ohio  conditions,  since  corn  is  ordered  in  by  the  field 
man  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  maturity  of 
the  load.  If  by  mistake  or  negligence,  a  field  was 
started  by  the  field  man  which  had  been  misjudged  on 
its  maturity,  the  price  received  by  the  grower  would 
be  reduced  through  no  fault  of  his. 

A  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  BUYING  ON  GRADE. 
After  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  methods  for  payment  on  grade,  a  proposed  method 
was  formulated  using  the  usable  corn  figure  as  a  base. 
As  previously  shown,  the  usable  corn  percentage  is 
the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
No.  2  husked  ears.  That  figure  represents  the  corn 
actually  used  and  excludes  culls  and  husks.  For  ex¬ 
ample  a  sample  is  graded  and  found  to  contain  52.4  per 
cent  U.  S.  No.  1  husked  ears  and  5.4  per  cent  U.  S. 
No.  2  husked  ears.  The  sum  of  these  57.8  per  cent  is 
the  usable  corn  in  that  sample.  If  the  percentage  of 
culls  and  the  percentage  of  husks  were  added  to  that 
figure,  it  would  total  100  per  cent.  We,  therefore, 
have  a  figure  which  represents  only  the  actual  per¬ 
centage  of  usable  corn  in  the  load. 

From  the  results  obtained  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  the 
average  of  usable  corn  for  the  top  of  Golden  Bantam 
for  the  season  was  59  per  cent.  Using  that  figure  as 
a  base  and  placing  the  flat  price  of  $9  per  ton  on  corn 
received  and  grading  58  per  cent  of  usable  corn,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a  price  for  each  per  cent  variation 
from  that  percentage.  Considering  for  the  present 
that  conditions  the  next  few  years  are  the  same  as 
this  past  season,  the  average  cost  for  the  season  for 
the  corn  purchased  would  be  $9  per  ton.  As  an 
arbitrary  figure,  consider  that  the  canner  will  pay  25 
cents  more  per  ton  for  each  one  per  cent  variation 
above  the  usable  corn  base  figure  of  58  per  cent,  and 
he  will  pay  25  cents  less  a  per  cent  variation  below 
that  base.  This  method  can  be  illustrated  by  working 
out  the  price  for  the  best  and  poorest  load  delivered 
at  the  factory. 

The  poorest  load  received  of  this  variety  graded  53.3 
per  cent  usable  corn.  That  load  was  4.7  per  cent 
below  average.  Deducting  25  cents  a  per  cent,  the 
total  cut  for  the  load  would  be  $1.18.  This  subtracted 
from  the  base  figure  of  $9  would  bring  the  payment 
per  ton  for  the  load  to  $7.82. 

Figuring  the  price  for  the  best  load  delivered,  which 
graded  66.2  per  cent,  the  load  would  be  8.2  per  cent 
above  average.  This  at  25  cents  a  per  cent  would 
amount  to  $2.05  which  when  added  to  the  base  price 
of  $9  per  ton  would  amount  to  $11.05  per  ton  to  be 
paid  for  the  load. 

(Coniinued  on  page  28) 
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ANNOUNCING 

A  new  unit  of 

Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

A  new  Water  Elevator  embodying  a  centri¬ 
fugal  Pump  with  special  impeller.  Fine  for 
Whole  Kernel  Corn. 

Scott  Hydraulic  Elevators 

Not  a  Washer -Elevator  but  an  inexpensive, 
satisfactory  method  of  handling  when  thoro 
washing  is  not  necessary. 


Manufactured  By 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of  Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


LANDRETHS’  CERTIFIED*  TOMATO  SEEDS 

Insure  Grade  ** k"*  Conning 


To  meet  U.  S.  Grade  "A”  standards 
for  canned  tomatoes,  canners  de¬ 
mand  the  most  dependable — the 
most  productive  tomato  seed  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  That  is  why  "Grade  A” 
canners  insist  upon  Landreths’ 
Certified  Tomato  Seed  for  their  an¬ 
nual  pack.  With  Landreth  they  are 
assured  a  quality  crop — solid,  red, 
meaty  tomatoes,  free  from  defects — 
and  flavorsome!  .  . .  All  Landreth 
Seeds  meet  the  same  high  require¬ 
ments  demanded  of  tomato  seeds. 
F or  quality  packs  that  insure  canning 
profits,  depend  upon  Landreths’  lab¬ 
oratory  grown  and  tested  seeds. 

*  Certified  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agrienltare 


*{r  -t?  -{r 

The  seed  you  need  is  listed 
in  the  new  1936  Canner’s 
Guide.  Send  fox  prices  and 
xecoxnxnendations  today. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BPISTOl.PA 
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Working  With  The  Voluntaries 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


SUBSCRIBER  in  Washington  writes: 

“We  have  been  reading  Julius  Klein’s  analysis  of 
corporate  and  voluntary  chain  trends  and  applying  it 
to  our  sales  plans  for  the  coming  year.  This  has  led  us  to 
the  determination  that  we  will  support  voluntary  chains  in 
their  merchandising  activities.  If  we  do  this  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  using  the  canners’  standard  form  of  contract  with 
voluntaries.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  as  good  a  plan  as  any 
for  us  to  follow?” 

Well,  if  this  contract  is  to  be  adhered  to  religiously, 
a  lot  of  competitors  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
voluntary  set-ups  in  the  country  today  will  sell  rings 
around  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out!  No  doubt  the  stan¬ 
dard  contract  form,  used  by  many  leading  canners  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  governmental  alphabetical  agencies, 
was  rightfully  designed  to  prevent  chiseling  by  the 
unscrupulous.  This  was  seen  to  by  astute  lawyers  with 
little  if  any  sales  sense,  and  obtuse  sales  executives 
since  have  been  hiding  behind  it  whenever  they  want 
to  avoid  doing  the  obvious. 

There  will  always  be  good  voluntaries  and  better 
ones.  Occasionally  you  will  find  one  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  merchandising  for  the  principals  with 
whom  it  works.  Surveying  the  whole  field,  you  will 
want  to  steer  as  clearly  as  possible  away  from  the 
majority  of  national  voluntary  groups,  as  long  as  they 
specialize  in  promoting  the  sale  of  private  label  mer¬ 
chandise.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  their  insistence  that 
you  pack  their  private  label  and  at  the  same  time  sell 
them  under  your  own  label  with  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  in  return  for  special  sales  of  your  brands.  If  this 
is  insisted  upon,  grant  the  price  concession  on  your 
block  sales  for  jobber’s  label,  and  sell  your  factory 
labels  open  in  the  market.  One  of  the  prime  motives 
in  the  formation  of  an  advertising  group  pushing  pri¬ 
vate  labels  is  that  of  selling  so  many  private  labels  to 
such  good  advantage  that  the  factory  label  will  be 
eliminated  promptly  from  the  picture.  One  of  the  best 
ways  I  know  for  doing  this  is  that  of  tying  up  a  line 
in  a  market,  selling  as  little  as  you  can  of  it  and  at 
the  same  time  being  certain  no  competing  jobber  will 
have  a  chance  to  put  his  aggressive  sales  support  be¬ 
hind  the  line. 

Having  decided  to  promote  your  sales  among  volun¬ 
tary  advertising  groups,  look  each  over  carefully  before 
entering  into  a  contract  with  them  for  advertising. 
Out  in  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  in  the  East,  all  over  this  great 
country  of  ours,  you  will  find  active  merchandising 
groups  and  still  others  forming.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  so  many  times  lately,  probably  the  corporate  chain 
has  reached  its  peak  in  sales,  the  voluntary  is  still 
growing  in  strength  and  numbers.  Usually  the 
strength  of  each,  and  its  worth  to  the  canner  anxious 
to  promote  sales,  lies  in  the  active  personnel  of  the 
group.  Take  a  number  of  stores,  all  of  different  mer¬ 


chandising  minds,  in  different  locations,  catering  to 
varying  classes  of  trade,  start  them  advertising  meats, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  under  the  active  leadership 
of  some  retail  grocer  who  failed  in  his  own  business 
and  needs  a  job  badly,  and  you  have  a  combination 
that  can  only  function  in  a  mediocre  manner  for  the 
principals  willing  to  work  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  find  a  wholesale  grocer  willing  to  put  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  voluntary  group  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
authorized  to  employ  needed  assistants ;  learn  that  this 
manager  has  a  wide  background  of  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  experience ;  watch  him  knit  his  group  close¬ 
ly  together;  see  him  help  them  increase  sales  and 
profits  materially,  and  you  will  find  a  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  advertising  group  you  should  tie  to  at  once. 
And  having  signed  up  with  them,  give  the  manager 
about  what  he  asks  for  as  long  as  he  delivers.  In  such 
a  case,  if  you  are  determined  to  work  on  the  canner’s 
standard  contract  for  voluntary  advertising,  conveni¬ 
ently  lose  one  and  make  out  another  granting  what 
you  will  give  the  group  within  reason. 

Right  here  let  me  clear  up  something.  Canners  pay¬ 
ing  during  the  last  year  for  actual  newspaper  or  hand¬ 
bill  space,  at  local  rates,  may  feel  they  have  been  doing 
well  by  themselves  and  adequately  safeguarding  their 
interests.  Some  even  say,  “This  plan  of  paying  only 
for  actual  space  used  in  advertising  mediums  is  a  splen¬ 
did  one.  Whenever  we  work  according  to  such  a  plan 
we  can  be  certain  we  are  getting  value  received  for  the 
expenditure.”  Can  they  be  sure?  I  do  not  think  so! 
In  the  first  place,  any  co-operative  group  has  certain 
overhead  expenses,  salaries,  postage,  rent,  light  and 
heat  that  must  be  taken  care  of.  If  one  hundred  retail 
stores  without  jobber  sponsorship  came  together  and 
did  a  good  job  advertising  co-operatively  they  might 
profitably  employ  five  or  six  persons.  The  payroll  for 
these  employees  would  easily  run  over  two  hundred 
dollars  weekly.  Who  will  pay  for  the  overhead  in  such 
a  case?  Certainly  not  the  canner  who  agrees  to  pay 
only  for  actual  newspaper  or  handbill  lineage.  Far- 
seeing  canners  realize  this  when  writing  advertising 
agreements  and  arrange  the  contract  accordingly. 
Suppose  your  competitor  is  one  who  has  done  this  and 
you  stand  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  as  you  have 
laid  it  down.  Mind  you,  there  is  no  governmental  rul¬ 
ing  at  present  governing  the  case,  your  conscience 
must  be  your  guide.  Be  arbitrary,  refuse  to  pay  for 
only  what  inches  you  get  monthly  in  printed  publica¬ 
tions  and  eventually  you’ll  find  your  competitor  run¬ 
ning  you  off  the  field. 

You  may  argue  all  you  wish  that  when  a  jobber 
sponsors  a  group  he  should  assume  some  of  the  over¬ 
head,  yet,  if  a  group  of  retailers  without  sponsorship 
come  to  you,  you  will  not  suggest  they  should  take  care 
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You  Can  Depend  on  the  CRCO  Power  Unit 

Designed  To  Give  Steady  Power  Under  All 
Operating  Conditions  -  a  Real  Quality  Unit 


With  a  wide  range  of  speeds,  CRCO  Power 
Units  are  built  to  supply  steady,  dependable, 
unfluctuating  power  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  the  load  in  the  viner.  Their  sturdy  con¬ 
struction,  easy  and  accurate  control,  and  low 
gasoline  consumption — plus  unfailing  power 
— make  CRCO  Power  Units  economical  both 
in  operation  and  upUeep.  Write  for  Bulletin 
CTP  and  prices. 

See  This  Unit  Exhibited 

At  The  Show  -  Booth  48 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  y. 


Chiaholm-Rrder  Smies  Corp. 
Coinrobaa.  Wis. 


Jma.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Osden,  Utah 


Chiriiolm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 
Seattle.  Waah. 


A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.. 
Niagara  Falla,  Canada 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 


Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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of  their  overhead  in  any  manner  they  see  fit,  you’ll 
pay  them  a  little  more  than  for  the  actual  space  they 
use  on  your  product.  Then  be  as  fair  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  ! 

After  you  have  realized  you  must  cut  your  contract 
cloth  to  fit  the  individual  situation  as  far  as  you  can, 
avoid  another  common  mistake.  Do  not  be  over  gen¬ 
erous  with  your  allowances,  any  more  than  you  would 
be  niggardly  in  comparison  to  the  volume  of  business 
you  have  obtained  and  expect  in  the  future  from  the 
principal  with  whom  you  are  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

A  short  time  ago  we’ll  say  a  clothes-pin  manufac¬ 
turer  anxious  to  build  business  decided  he,  too,  would 
make  payments  for  co-operative  advertising.  I  have 
called  him  a  clothes-pin  manufacturer  because  clothes¬ 
pins  are  the  farthest  from  the  commodity  I  really  have 
in  mind.  This  manufacturer  literally  gave  money  away 
for  several  months.  He  was  not  content  with  average 
payments  for  certain  services  rendered,  he  simply 
doubled  them!  Then  his  financial  advisers  noted  the 
outgo,  examined  records  of  purchases  by  customers  and 
decided  he  was  spending  too  much  money  on  this  sales 
building  activity.  Of  course,  all  advertising  arrange¬ 
ments  were  canceled  at  once.  Had  he  set  his  allow¬ 
ance  at  a  reasonable  figure  per  hundred,  or  per  case 
of  clothes-pins,  he  would  have  built  a  much  more  solid 
foundation  for  future  sales  and  advertising  activity. 

How  will  you  set  the  basis  for  payment?  That  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  standard  contract  for  advertising 
with  voluntaries.  Of  a  certainty  you  must  base  it  on 
sales  whether  you  set  the  amount  as  a  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chases  past  or  present  or  as  so  much  per  case.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  age-old  allowance  of  so  much  per  case  works 
out  as  fairly  as  any  and  saves  a  lot  of  bookkeeping. 
However,  guard  carefully  in  such  a  case,  the  treatment 
of  the  allowance  by  your  buyer  as  a  price  concession. 
This  is  handily  avoided  if  the  co-operative  advertising 
group  with  which  you  wish  to  work  is  set  up  apart 
from  the  jobber  who  is  sponsoring  them.  The  books  of 
accounts  should  be  separate  at  least,  even  though  kept 
in  a  single  room  by  the  same  employee! 

Apparently  the  decision  by  this  inquiring  canner  to 
work  more  closely  than  before  with  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  groups  is  a  wise  one.  Let’s  safeguard  our  inter¬ 
ests  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
bound  by  some  iron  clad  contract  not  best  applicable 
to  every  situation.  Counsel  with  your  broker  covering 
accounts  you  want  to  help  increase  sales  of  your  goods. 
Even  if  at  first  hearing  some  suggested  plan  seems  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  comparison  with  the  one 
you  have  in  mind,  give  it  every  consideration.  Often 
the  plan,  splendid  for  one  section  of  the  territory,  will 
fall  rather  fiat  in  another.  Budget  your  probable  total 
expenditures  then  scale  down  allowances  made,  in 
order  that  you  may  build  up  a  reserve  with  which  to 
take  care  of  the  unusual. 

If  any  canner  wishes  specific  advice  in  connection 
with  their  plans  for  co-operative  advertising,  write  the 
editor  of  this  column.  This  is  your  column,  use  it 
without  obligation. 


SPINACH  FOR  CANNING 

California’s  Intended  Acreage, 

1936  With  Comparisons 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

January  13,  1936. 

(Truck  Crops  for  Commercial  Manufacture) 


DISTRICT 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE 
1933  1934  1935 

Santa  Clara  &  San  Mateo  . 

1,814 

2,815 

3,039 

Alameda  . 

1,119 

1,809 

2,344 

Monterey,  S.  Cruz  and  S.  Benito.... 

723 

1,733 

771 

Sacramento  and  Yolo  . 

1,627 

2,536 

2,538 

Solano  and  Contra  Costa . 

13 

138 

50 

Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Napa . 

265 

335 

573 

Stanislaus,  S.  Joaquin,  Merced . 

1,439 

2,550 

2,857 

Tulare,  Fresno  and  Madera . 

403 

467 

136 

Kern  and  Kings . 

240 

23 

Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura . 

555 

1,009 

1,104 

Totals  . 

8,198 

13,415 

*13,412 

*  Revised. 


DISTRICT 

INTENDED  ACREAGE 
1934  1935  1936 

Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo . 

2,822 

2,970 

3,286 

Alameda  . 

1,790 

2,163 

2,375 

Monterey,  S.  Cruz  and  S.  Benito.... 

1,430 

1,106 

224 

Sacramento  and  Yolo  . 

,  2,212 

2,233 

2,123 

Solano  and  Contra  Costa . 

163 

200 

50 

Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Napa . 

335 

561 

570 

Stanislaus,  S.  Joaquin,  Merced . . 

.  1,921 

2,804 

3,020 

Tulare,  Fresno  and  Madera . 

367 

130 

63 

Kern  and  Kings  . 

23 

Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura . 

.  1,099 

958 

720 

Totals  . 

.  12,162 

13,125 

12,431 

The  above  table  shows  the  harvested  acreage  for 
1933,  1934,  and  1935,  together  with  the  canners’  inten¬ 
tions  to  contract  for  1934, 1935  and  the  present  season. 

The  harvested  acreage  in  1935  was  but  slightly  above 
the  canners’  intended  acreage.  In  1934  canners  har¬ 
vested  13,415  acres  while  their  intentions  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  showed  only  12,162  acres  under  contract. 

Canners  report  that  all  but  713  acres  of  the  1936 
intended  acreage  is  under  contract  at  this  time.  Last 
year  at  the  time  of  the  survey  canners  had  11,880 
signed  up  and  expected  additional  contracts  on  1,245 
acres. 

In  the  12,431  acres  intended  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  acreage  which  was  harvested  in  December  of  1935. 
This  year  as  well  as  last  some  canners  intend  buying 
spinach  from  acreage  not  grown  under  contract  but 
the  open  market  acreage  is  not  large. 

Records  of  the  State  acreage  actually  harvested, 
yield,  and  production  for  the  past  five  years  are  listed 
below : 

Acreage  Yield  Per  Acre  Production 


1935  .  *13,412  3.6  tons  48,495  tons 

1934  .  13,415  2.8  tons  37,968  tons 

1933  .  8,198  3.9  tons  32,057  tons 

1932  .  4,039  4.1  tons  16,503  tons 

1931  .  5,854  4.9  tons  28,823  tons 


*  Revised. 
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Your  INSURANCE 

should  also  be 

“MODERNIZED” 

Does  your  coverage  include  protection  against  — 
AIRCRAFT 
EXPLOSION 
FIRE  AND  LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM  AND  TORONADO 
RIOT  AND  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
LOSS  OF  ANTICIPATED  EARNINGS 


Stop  at  Booth  No.  204  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  for  a  frank  discussion  of  these  coverages  with  one  of 
our  representatives.  Incidentally,  you  can  check  your  1935 
Savings. 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  29th  Year  of  Service  To  The  Canning  Industry 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


yoj/ors 

iwmptD^Iireiy 


GAMSELITHDERAPHINB  CD. 

“  ink:.  '  11^— 

Herinan  Eamse ,  Presi-. 

419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  I3^5-/SP^G 


HANSEN 

PEA  I 

and 

BEAN  1 

FILLER# 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  hke 
I  a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
can  especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  firom  any  angle. 
*  ji  Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 

No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WORD  COMBS  from  the  Continental  Can  Company  that  a  special 
room  has  been  taken  at  the  Stevens  (Room  657)  for  a  display 
of  the  organization’s  advertising  and  merchandising  material. 

I.  W.  England,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
development,  H.  A.  Goodwin,  and  W.  S.  Hopper,  Advertising 
Manager  and  Assistant  Manager  respectively,  will  be  on  hand 
all  through  the  period  of  the  convention  to  show  what  Conti¬ 
nental  has  done  in  the  way  of  promotion  in  the  past  two  years 
and  what  will  be  done  in  1936.  They  cordially  invite  anyone 
concerned  with  the  packing,  distribution  or  sale  of  canned  foods 
to  visit  room  657  for  an  inspection  of  this  interesting  exhibit. 

ANDREW  R.  SCHOTTSKY  has  been  appointed  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  California  Tomato  Juice,  Inc.,  Merced,  California. 

AN  INSURANCE  TIP — Some  of  you  in  the  Tri-State  section  are 
feeling  the  need  of  more  life  insurance,  as  an  anchor  to  wind¬ 
ward.  Call  on  Joseph  N.  Shriver,  whom  you  know,  and  who 
will  take  good  care  of  you.  He  is  with  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  F.  A.  Savage  is  General 
Agent  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

THE  WBiSTBKN  cONDBa^siNG  COMPANY,  a  milk  products  concem, 
will  move  its  offices  from  Eureka,  California,  to  593  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

TRI-STATE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  met  and  elected  as  successor  to 
the  late  C.  M.  Dashiell,  Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  Edith  Lee  Porter,  of  Mr.  Shook’s  office.  Assistant  Secretary. 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has 
passed  an  ordinance  regulating  the  salvagring  business.  This 
places  the  business  of  reclaiming  and  repacking  foods  and  drugs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  sets  a  license 
fee  of  $25.00  a  quarter  to  pay  inspection  costs.  The  movement 
for  the  ordinance  followed  the  retail  sale  of  salvaged  baking 
powder,  held  by  a  Coroner’s  jury  to  have  caused  three  deaths. 

SUIT  HAS  BBEN  FILBD  in  an  effort  to  collect  double  indemnity 
on  the  $25,000  insurance  policy  held  by  Stanley  E.  Carlile, 
former  President  of  Princeville  Canning  Company,  Princeville, 
Illinois,  who  was  killed  last  July.  The  insurance  company  has 
paid  $25,000  on  the  policy. 

GEORGE  F.  BINDER,  Baltimore,  Eastern  representative  of  Lan¬ 
sing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  is  confined  to  Union  Memorial  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  recuperating  from  an  operation  performed 
Friday,  January  10th,  and  .expects  to  remain  there  for  about 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Binder  regrets  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
greet  his  many  friends  at  the  Convention,  but  these,  we  know, 
will  join  us  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

LAND  HAS  BEEN  PURCHASBD  by  Heekin  Can  Company  at  El- 
wood,  Indiana,  on  which  to  build  a  warehouse  of  brick,  concrete 
and  steel  construction,  in  order  to  better  serve  their  Central 
Indiana  customers. 

TUGWEiiL  &  WISEMAN,  Modeltown,  New  York,  have  begun 
operations  on  their  1936  packs  of  canned  grapefruit  and  juice 
at  their  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida  plant.  Glenn  S.  Wiseman, 
Vice-President  is  in  charge  of  operations  and  will  be  joined  by 
C.  H.  Tugwell,  President,  in  a  short  time. 

BAYER-SEMB3SAN  COMPANY  have  issued  a  number  of  pamphlets 
on  seed  treatment  to  control  seed-born  diseases.  The  booklets 
describe  the  proper  method  of  application,  the  resulting  increased 
stand  and  the  low  cost  of  treating  materials.  The  following 
are  the  pamphlets  issued:  Seed  Treating  Chart — a  condensed 
story  of  the  seed  treating  subject.  Semesan,  Jr. — for  treatment 
of  seed  com.  Semesan — a  disinfectant  for  vegetable  seeds. 
Semesan-Bel — ^for  control  of  potato  diseases.  Semesan — ^for 
more  and  finer  flowers.  Semesan — ^for  the  treatment  of  seed 
peas.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  booklets  may  be  had,  free,  no 
obligation,  by  addressing  the  company,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 


OLIYBR  p.  ROBBSiTS,  75,  President  of  Roberts  Brothers,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  died  at  his  hoine  on  Christmas  Eve  from 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Roberts  started  the  canning  company  bearing 
his  name,  25  years  ago  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  canned  foods  industry. 

ROGERS  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY  have  issued  another  of  their 
attractive  and  novel  seed  catalogs  for  1936.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  describing  the  characteristics  of  each  variety  of  seed, 
space  is  provided  for  filling  in  the  poundage  required  and  for 
quotation  on  that  amount  of  seed.  Mr.  Austin  L.  Rogers’  photo¬ 
graph  on  his  Eightieth  Birthday  (October  29,  1935)  is  repro¬ 
duced  inside  the  front  cover,  while  likenesses  of  K.  D.  Rose, 
Production  Manager,  and  O.  J.  Sawin,  Sales  Manager,  grace 
the  inside  back  cover.  Copies  of  the  catalog  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  company  at  308  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

CRADDOCK  CANNING  COMPANY  of  Dyersburg,  Tennessee,  will 
erect  and  operate  a  tomato  cannery  at  Luxura,  Arkansas,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  $3500  subscription  for  the  purpose  by  citizens  of 
that  place. 

FRANK  GERBER  will  not  be  at  Chicago  for  he  and  Mrs.  Gerber 
left  on  January  5th  for  Los  Angeles,  sailing  on  January  8th 
on  the  S.  S.  Monterey  of  the  Matson  Line  for  a  four  months 
tour  of  the  Pacific.  Their  first  stop  will  be  at  Honolulu  and 
their  next  at  Pago  Pago,  American  Samao,  and  their  third  at 
Suva,  Fiji  Islands.  On  January  24th  they  are  due  to  arrive  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  depart  the  same  day,  arriving  at 
Sidney,  Australia  on  the  27th.  A  week  will  be  occupied  in 
visiting  the  principal  cities  and  points  of  interest  in  Australia, 
after  which  they  will  sail  on  the  S.  S.  Merkur  for  Java  and  Bali. 
Eighteen  days  will  be  spent  in  motoring  on  these  beautiful  and 
interesting  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Sailing  thence 
for  Singapore,  they  will  visit  by  railroad  Kuala  Limpar,  Penang 
and  Bankok  and  while  in  French  Indo  China  will  visit  the  inter¬ 
esting  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat,  motoring  on  to  Saig^on  and  sailing 
for  Hong  Kong.  Another  steamer  will  take  them  to  Shanghai 
from  which  point  they  will  proceed  to  Peiping,  including  a  visit 
to  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  then  by  rail  to  Tangku  where  a 
Japanese  steamer  will  take  them  to  Kobe.  After  a  five  day 
visit  to  scenic  points  in  Japan  they  will  sail  for  Yokohama  on 
the  Dollar  Line  Steamer  President  Hoover  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  this  trip  Mr.  Gerber  will 
make  inquiries  in  the  various  British  possessions  in  connection 
with  possibilities  of  increased  export  business  on  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  Fine  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  their  Canadian  affiliate, 
and  also  as  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  business  on  these 
products  to  Japanese  and  other  ports  through  Georg^e  Metlar  & 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 

SCHAAF  PRESERVING  COMPANY’S  warehouse  at  Miami,  Florida, 
was  damaged  recently  by  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  a  smoke 
stack.  Damage  estimated  at  $3,000. 

MR.  J.  H.  HAMILTON,  formerly  Assistant  Buyer  for  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  Milwaukee,  has  joined  the 
sales  force  of  the  American  Can  Company  in  Chicago. 

T.  B.  CONNLEY,  Tinley  Park,  Illinois,  will  operate  a  tomato 
cannery  this  coming  season  with  a  possibility  of  handling  other 
foods  later. 

CANNED  POODS  ASSOCIATION  of  Ontario  inform  the  canning 
TRADE  that  the  Canadian  canning  industry  will  tie  in  with  the 
United  States  cherry  packers’  “Cherry  Week’’  movement  Febru¬ 
ary  15th  to  22nd  by  featuring  canned  cherries  during  that  week. 

UTAH  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th  and  21st  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Secre¬ 
tary  George  Shorten  announces. 
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Funny  sort  of  a  doo-dad,  isn’t  it?  We  drew  it  the  other 
day  while  we  were  talking  over  the  phone  with  a  man  who 
wanted  to  know  about  seeds. 

He  asked  us  why  we  shouted  so  much  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  contracting  for  seed  a  year  ahead,  and  we  told 
him  he’d  have  to  come  and  see  us  about  it,  personally. 

You  see,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  we’ve  got  some 
brand  new  things  in  sweet  corn  and  peas  that  are  going 
to  be  sold  a  way  long  time  before  he  usually  gets  around  to 
buying  his  seed,  and  if  he  really  wanted  the  best — ^why  he 
had  to  contract  for  it. 

That  long,  graceful  curving  line  from  the  southeast  to 
the  northwest  (see  Doo-dad,  above)  happened  about  the 
time  we  invited  him  over  to  see  us.  Why  don’t  you  come, 
too?  We  can’t  explain  the  Doo-dad,  but  we  can  tell  you 
some  interesting  things  about  sweet  corn  and  peas. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 
By  “OBSERVER” 

JOBBERS  RUN  AFOUL  OF  F.T.C. 

TABILIZED  conditions  in  the  grocery  trade  which 
have  been  reported  recently  from  the  Fall  River 
area  are  to  have  their  aftermath  in  a  F.T.C.  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Fall  River  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced  this 
week.  The  Commission  has  filed  a  complaint  charging 
the  association  and  its  members  “with  concerted  action 
and  conspiracy  tending  unduly  to  suppress  competition 
in  the  food  and  grocery  trade  in  the  Fall  River  area, 
which  also  includes  part  of  Rhode  Island.” 

According  to  the  complaint,  the  respondents’  plan 
prevented  sales  by  manufacturers  direct  to  retailers  in 
the  Fall  River  area,  and  out  of  pool  car  shipments  to 
wholesalers  who  were  not  association  members.  This 
is  alleged  to  have  been  accomplished  by  methods  in¬ 
cluding  personal  intimidation,  threats  of  boycott,  and 
actual  boycott. 

The  respondents  are  alleged  to  have  required  certain 
manufacturers  to  accept  pooled  orders  for  shipment  in 
carload  lots,  so  that  the  member  respondents  might  ob¬ 
tain  the  advantage  of  lower  freight  rates,  and  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  applicable  to  carload  shipments,  even 
when  the  total  of  such  pooled  orders  was  less  than  a 
carload  lot. 

These  manufacturers,  the  complaint  alleges,  were 
forced  to  carry  for  their  own  account  the  unsold  re¬ 
mainder  of  carload  shipments,  and  were  prevented 
from  selling  any  part  of  such  remainder  in  the  Fall 
River  area  to  retailers  or  non-member  wholesalers. 
Instead,  according  to  the  complaint,  they  were  forced 
by  boycotts,  threats  of  boycott,  and  other  unlawful 
means,  to  store  the  residuum  in  the  custody  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  respondent  until  it  had  been  purchased  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  member  respondents  in  due  course  of  their 
business.  As  a  result,  the  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  discontinue  selling  their  products  to  non-member 
wholesalers  in  the  arfea,  even  when  such  non-members 
were  ready  and  willing  to  purchase,  according  to  the 
complaint. 

Respondent  association  members  are  also  alleged  to 
have  met  frequently  for  interchange  of  information 
concerning  their  efforts  to  prevent  and  restrain  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  and  concerted  action  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tuate  their  restraining  policy. 

The  association  is  alleged  to  have  threatened  to  sus¬ 
pend  members  refusing  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement 
between  the  wholesale  association  and  the  Fall  River 
retail  grocers’  association,  providing  for  prevention 
and  restraint  of  purchases  by  retailers  direct  from 
manufacturers.  The  wholesale  association  is  alleged 
to  have  placed  on  its  “unfair  list”  for  boycott,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  not  conformed  to  its  demands,  and 
required  all  of  its  members  to  cease  handling  that 
manufacturer’s  goods  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  mem¬ 
bership  deposits.  This  manufacturer  is  said  to  have 
been  notified  that  association  members  would  discon¬ 
tinue  handling  its  merchandise  “because  of  unfair  and 
unethical  business  methods.”  As  a  result,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  discontinued  selling  its  products  directly  to 


large  retailers  in  the  Fall  River  region,  according  to 
the  complaint.  The  association  is  alleged  to  have  voted 
to  take  similar  action  against  certain  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  unless  they  stopped  selling  their  products  direct 
to  retailers,  and  all  members  except  one  ceased  pur¬ 
chasing  from  another  manufacturer. 

These  practices,  including  the  blacklisting  and  boy¬ 
cotting  of  manufacturers,  tended  unreasonably  to  re¬ 
strain  trade,  and  to  close  certain  trade  outlets  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  deprive  certain  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
the  right  of  passing  on  to  the  purchasing  public  the 
advantages  and  savings  of  lower  freight  rates  and  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  resulting  from  carload  or  pooled  ship¬ 
ments. 

Respondent  members  of  the  association  follow : 
American  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Allen  Slade  & 
Co.,  Chabot  Bros.,  Portuguez  Wholesale  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  Abraham  I.  Yamins  and  Samuel  Levin,  trading 
as  New  England  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Murray 
S.  Olinick  and  George  Feinberg,  trading  as  Economy 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Morris  Horovitz,  trad¬ 
ing  as  Fall  River  Paper  and  Supply  Company,  Joseph 
Horovitz,  trading  as  Joseph  Horovitz  &  Co.,  and  Phil¬ 
lip  J.  Roy,  trading  as  Roy  Paper  Company,  all  of  Fall 
River. 

The  respondents  have  been  notified  that  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  has  been  fixed  for  them  to  show  cause  why  the 
Commission  should  not  issue  against  them  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  practices  alleged  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 

HOLESALE  grocers  and  manufacturers  utiliz¬ 
ing  sugar  in  their  processes  are  alike  concerned 
over  the  outlook  for  sugar  as  a  result  of  the 
AAA  verdict  upsetting  the  AAA  program. 

In  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  situation  and  the 
outlook,  particularly  with  respect  to  floor  stock  re¬ 
funds,  Geo.  E.  Reiser  &  Co.,  prominent  New  York 
sugar  house,  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows : 

“As  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  the  immediate  effect 
is  chaos.  Processing  taxes  and  benefit  payments  to 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growers  are  definitely  abol¬ 
ished.  Whether  quotas  also  go  into  the  discard  is  for 
the  moment  uncertain.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal¬ 
lace  announced  officially  on  the  7th  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  de¬ 
cision  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  validity  of  the  Act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  quotas.  This  means, 
the  Secretary  said,  that  the  orders  and  regulations 
issued  by  him  pursuant  to  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and 
that  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  raws  of  90  c.  per  100 
pounds  on  96  degree  sugar  established  in  the  Recipro¬ 
city  Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba  of  1934  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

“Meantime,  many  holders  throughout  the  country 
have  taken  double  sugar  inventories  as  of  January  6th, 
and  have  had  these  notarized,  and  are  holding  the  pa¬ 
pers  awaiting  further  developments.  While  it  is  prob¬ 
lematical  whether  these  refunds  can  be  collected,  we 
believe  it  advisable  to  make  out  these  affidavits,  and  we 
so  recommend.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi- 

- - tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
Address  Box  A-2084  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 30  H.P.  Brownell  Horizontal  Steam 
Engine.  Horizontal  Duplex  Boiler  Feed  Pump 
5*4  X  31/2  X  5.  Robins  Whole  Grain  Corn  Blower 
Cleaner  or  Silker.  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters.  All  in 
good  condition.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Pressing 
Products,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 1  one-ton  Steam  Hoist  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Good  working  condition.  Edgar  F, 
Hurif  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Four  open  Retorts  50"x50"x60".  Good 
working  condition.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro, 
N.  J. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — 1  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer,  1  Ayars  or 
Hansen  No.  2  Pea  Filler.  State  age,  condition  and 
price.  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Carnation,  Wash. 

WANTED — Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  type  or  Peerless 
Fillers  for  No.  2  cans  and  smaller.  Address  Box 
A-2088  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Kern  Brush  Type  Tomato 
Catsup  Finisher,  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2090  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Old  established  middle  Western  manu¬ 
facturer  of  well  known  brand  ketchup,  chili  sauce, 
tomato  juice,  and  other  non-tomato  specialties  with 
highest  quality  reputation  and  excellent  distribution, 
wishes  to  retire.  Wonderful  opportunity,  particularly 
for  firm  wishing  to  add  these  lines  to  its  other  food 
products.  Would  not  consider  sale  of  factory  separate 
from  business.  To  a  responsible  party,  very  reason¬ 
able  terms  will  be  offered.  Address  Box  A-2089  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Viner  stations  in  Delaware- 
Maryland.  Address  Box  A-2091  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

For  Rent  —  Factories 

FOR  RENT  —  All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery 
building  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage 
available.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large 
railroad  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2092  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — ^As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Sixteen  years’  experience  in  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  and  control,  including  such  products  as  peas, 
carrots  and  peas,  tomatoes,  tomato  products  (Puree,  Paste, 
Juice,  Catsup),  stringless  beans,  pork  and  beans,  spinach,  fruits, 
berries  (canned  and  barreled),  mixed  vegetables,  soups  and 
spaghetti.  Age  38.  Health  excellent.  Available  January  1st, 
1936.  Address  Box  B-2082  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and!  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. :  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


PACK  QUALITY 


The  smaller  sizes  of  peas  and  lima  beans 
which  command  hisher  prices  are  turned 
out  true  to  srade,  resultins  in  a  quality 
pack  at  better  profits 

imth  the  use  of 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

Other  important  features  are: 

■  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  EASE  of  CLEANING 

■  LOW  UPKEEP 

A$k  for  *Pariiailan 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House’’ 

BALTIMORE  »  »  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Food  Industry  is  Moving  on  Chicago — Big  Deals  in  the 
Forming — Canners  in  Strong  Position — Maintaining  the  Market 
Will  Help  All — Hold  Firm  But  Sell  on  Right  Offer. 

OOD  BEGINNING — This  Convention  is  spoken 
of  as  “the  foods  trades  convention,”  since  there 
will  assemble  in  Chicago  the  canners,  the  gro¬ 
cers,  the  brokers,  and  the  specialty  food  producers  of 
all  kinds,  as  far  as  preservation  or  conservation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  i.  e.,  the  picklers,  the  mayonnaise  makers,  the 
preservers,  etc.  And  if  we  read  the  apparent  senti¬ 
ment  aright,  an  unusual  number  of  such  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  present  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 
Naturally,  therefore,  in  preparation  for  this  trek  to 
Chicago  for  more  than  a  week,  business  has  been  more 
or  less  side-tracked.  It  is  enough  for  one  time,  and 
besides,  all  hands  are  anxious  to  see  what  this  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  food  clans  will  bring  forth,  and  how  it  may 
affect  marketing  conditions  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
So  business  here  and  all  over  the  country  has  been  quiet 
this  week — waiting.  California  canners,  and  some 

other  coast  interests,  believe  in  laboring  while  they 
wait,  and  so  they  issued  the  1935  pack  statistics  of 
that  region;  the  bell-horse  of  the  lot  brought  out  a 
new  price  list,  and  others  followed  right  along,  and, 
more  to  the  point,  many  of  these  canners  left  early, 
and  went  straight  to  New  York  City  for  pre-Conven- 
tion  interviews  with  the  big  buyers.  But  they  will  be 
in  Chicago  on  time.  So  some  of  the  “big  deals”  which 
the  Convention  usually  gets  credit  for,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  may  be  “in  the  bag”  when  the  pow-wow 
opens.  All  of  which  makes  it  just  a  little  bit  more 
interesting,  and  shows  a  spirit  of  modernization  in 
merchandising,  in  thorough  keeping  with  this  Conven¬ 
tion’s  motto:  Modernize. 

It  is  particularly  pleasant  that  the  canners  go  into 
these  conferences,  often  dangerous  to  the  canners,  in 
full  confidence,  and  with  their  heads  up,  and  not  with 
their  tail-feathers  dragging,  their  hopes  drooping  even 
worse,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  If  the  canners  are  riot 
in  complete  charge  of  their  market,  they  are  at  least 
on  a  full  par  with  the  buyers,  and  that  makes  for  bet¬ 
ter  trading.  There  will  be  no  “raids”  on  spot  goods, 
and  there  should  be  no  raids  on  futures.  Buyers  and 
sellers  will  both  be  happier  if  these  raids  can  be  kept 
out.  Convince  the  buyers  that  prices  are  firm,  and 
will  be  sustained  because  of  the  strong  position  of  the 
visible  supply,  and  orders  will  come  more  freely  and 
of  better  size.  Do  your  part  by  displaying  confidence 
in  your  prices,  and  this  condition  will  be  made.  Keep 


in  mind,  that  the  market  now  knows  that  cuts  in  prices 
mean — the  quality  is  not  there.  Lower  prices  on  off- 
quality  goods  do  not  constitute  a  decline  in  the  general 
market.  They  are  not  “bargains”;  often  just  the  re¬ 
verse.  Be  on  your  guard. 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  a  more  auspicious  opening 
of  the  new  year  than  we  have  had.  Remember  the 
packs  were  large,  but  absence  of  carry-over  into  the 
’35-’36  season,  brought  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for 
the  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  packed,  and  popular 
consumption  has  been  abnormally  heavy  —  and  is  so 
today.  Conservatism  in  buying  continues  to  rule,  and 
stocks  were  allowed  to  clean  down,  to  show  favorable 
inventories  on  December  31st.  Now  they  must  replen¬ 
ish,  and  they  are  replenishing,  and  if  you  have  not  had 
your  turn  as  yet,  it  must  be  close  at  hand.  Your  goods 
are  needed  and  will  be  taken.  And  at  the  market  or 
better. 

To  our  desk  this  week,  came  the  market  letter  of  a 
Pennsylvania  canner,  who  wrote  on  January  14th : 

“Many  items  in  canners’  stocks  are  near  the 
vanishing  point— we  have  sold  out  of  9  items  since 
our  last  list.  New  orders  are  frequent  and  very 
satisfactory — business  is  fine.  Some  prices  have 
advanced  and  we  believe  there  will  be  additional 
advances  in  the  near  future.  Cheap  peas  are 
cleaning  up  —  tomato  prices  are  steady  —  whole 
kernel  corn  is  very  firm — stringless  beans  have 
advanced  and  are  scarce.” 

And  another,  the  service  bulletin  of  a  progressive 
broker  in  that  same  state,  who  wrote  on  January  11th : 

“We  are  having  a  heavy  demand  for  canned 
foods.  Wax  and  green  beans  are  about  cleaned  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  corn  is  down  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  only  items  we  have  left  for 
straight  car  shipments  are  peas  and  tomatoes,  and 
these  are  moving  out  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Let  ' 
your  watchword  be  ‘Keep  your  eye  on  tomatoes.’  ” 

And  a  prominent  broker  in  Maryland,  this  week 
writes : 

“There  is  always  a  feeling  when  we  enter  a  new 
year  that  there  are  better  conditions  ahead,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception.  Quality  merchandise  is 
always  in  demand.  There  have  been  few  price 
changes  since  our  last  circular.” 

And  the  canners  we  meet  all  say  the  same  thing — 
business  is  quite  good.  If  that  be  not  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  for  a  new  year,  what  could  be? 
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MARKET — There  are  no  price  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  week,  and  for  that  reason  we  changed  from 
our  original  intention  to  review  each  prominent  item 
in  detail.  You  will  find  considerable  of  this  in  other 
market  reports,  and  you  have  the  market  page  of 
prices,  all  in  this  issue.  They  give  you  the  picture. 
Get  a  good  hold  on  your  impatience;  understand  that 
the  sales  you  hear  about  at  low  prices,  if  the  whole 
truth  were  told,  are  for  oif-quality  goods.  Full  stan¬ 
dards,  for  instance,  often  sell  at  from  5c  to  7V^c  above 
the  quoted  market,  and  are  worth  it.  If,  then,  your 
goods  are  worth  it,  and  an  offer  comes  on  this  basis, 
at  or  above  the  market,  sell.  Very  much  higher  prices 
on  any  goods  seem  very  unlikely,  and  if  they  come  at 
all,  it  will  be  very  late  and  due  to  some  unforeseen 
happening  not  of  the  usual.  The  canner’s  situation  is 
strong ;  there  is  no  reason  to  cut  prices.  Do  your  part. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

All  Seem  ot  Be  “Going  Aboard”  for  Chicago — Coast  Canners 
Visit  This  Market  Ahead  of  Convention — Recent  Advances  in 
Grapefruit  Prices  Slipping  —  Buying  Withheld  Until  After 
Convention — Special  Trains  Popular. 

New  York,  January  17,  1936. 

The  situation — conditions  in  the  spot  canned 
foods  market  have  not  witnessed  any  general 
change  during  the  past  week.  Weakening  in  can¬ 
ned  grapefruit  prices  has  been  the  chief  item  of  inter¬ 
est,  marketwise.  The  trade  here  is  prepared  to  leave, 
virtually  en  masse,  for  the  Chicago  conventions,  and 
preparations  for  the  trip,  together  with  entertaining 
the  numerous  west  coast  canners  who  are  visiting  New 
York,  prior  to  their  convention  attendance,  has  kept 
many  in  the  trade  busy. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Inquiries  from  distributors  with 
respect  to  additional  supplies  of  1935  pack  canned 
foods  give  indications  of  a  substantial  buying  move¬ 
ment  in  the  making.  Some  of  these  inquiries  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  translated  into  actual  buying  orders  during 
the  Chicago  meeting,  and  the  trade  looks  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  volume  of  business  after  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  expected  that  futures  will  get  an  early  start 
during  the  progress  of  the  canners’,  brokers’,  and  job¬ 
bers’  meetings. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Recent  advances  in  new  pack  can¬ 
ned  grapefruit  prices  have  not  held,  and  the  market 
apparently  is  sliding.  Canners  are  still  posting  $1.10 
per  dozen,  F.  0.  B.  Tampa,  for  fancy  2s  sections,  but 
this  price  has  been  beaten,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
discounts  offered  in  one  or  two  instances  bring  the  net 
price  down  to  close  to  $1.00  per  dozen,  F.  0.  B. 

TOMATOES — Buying  of  southern  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
nery  shipment  has  continued  along  routine  lines.  The 
market  is  quoted  on  prompt  shipment  goods  at  40  cents 
for  Is,  621/2  cents  for  2s,  871/^  cents  for  2i/^s,  921/2 
cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  F.  0.  B.  canneries. 


These  are  inside  prices,  with  some  packers  quoting  at 
higher  levels.  Little  demand  for  California  tomatoes 
for  shipment  eastward  has  been  reported,  although 
Canadian  buyers  are  reported  to  have  shown  more 
activity  in  California  offerings.  Coast  canners  quote 
for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  90  cents  for  stan¬ 
dard  21/^s,  and  $3.00  for  10s,  with  fancy  solid  pack 
quoted  at  $1.35  for  2V^s,  and  $4.00  for  10s. 

CORN — There  has  been  a  limited  inquiry  for  prompt 
shipment  canned  corn  during  the  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  situation  remains  unchanged.  Standards  are 
quoted  at  67V^  cents  and  up  at  the  canneries,  with 
fancy  quality  ranging  $1.00  to  $1.10,  according  to  vari¬ 
ety  and  brand. 

PEAS — Distributors  are  picking  up  standards  in  a 
small  way  at  the  current  inside  price  of  65  cents  for 
southern  early  Junes,  and  western  standards  at  80 
cents  have  also  come  in  for  some  attention.  Fancy 
siftings  remain  strongly  held  on  most  sieves,  with  can¬ 
ners  apparently  confident  of  their  ability  to  clean  up 
carryover  stocks  before  the  1936  pack  goes  into  the 
cans.  Fancy  sweets,  2  sieve,  range  $1.50  to  $1.60  at 
Wisconsin  canneries,  with  4  sieve  quoted  at  $1.35  to 
$1.40  and  5  sieve  at  $1.25. 

PEACHES — Advices  from  California  indicate  that 
off-priced  offerings  of  cling  peaches  have  been  clear¬ 
ing  up  steadily,  and  the  trade  on  the  coast  apparently 
looks  for  a  higher  price  basis  during  the  spring 
months.  Currently,  offerings  are  reported  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  on  standard  2i/^s,  with 
choice  ranging  $1.35  to  $1.40,  and  fancy  held  at  an 
inside  price  of  $1.70  per  dozen.  No.  10s  are  strongly 
held,  and  have  been  moving  in  steady  volume  at  full 
prices. 

CALIFORNIA  PACKS — Coast  canners  succeeded  in 
running  ahead  of  1933  and  1934  in  their  canning  opera¬ 
tions  last  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California.  The  total  pack  of  canned  fruits 
for  1935  aggregated  16,457,852  cases,  as  compared  with 
13,762,286  cases  in  1934  and  15,424,450  cases  in  1933. 
A  sharp  increase  was  shown  in  the  packs  of  apricots 
and  cling  peaches,  while  smaller  gains  were  shown  on 
free  peaches,  plums,  and  “other  fruits.”  Decreases 
from  1934  totals  were  reported  on  cherries,  grapes,  and 
figs. 

CHERRIES — More  inquiry  for  Royal  Anne  cherries 
has  developed  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  the  coast 
market  has  steadied.  Canners  quote  21/28  choice  for 
prompt  shipment  at  a  minimum  of  $2.40  per  dozen, 
with  fancy  held  at  $2.60.  No.  10  pies  are  quoted  at 
$5.00  on  the  coast,  with  fancy  10s  held  at  $9.00  per 
dozen. 
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SALMON  —  With  unsold  stocks  of  salmon  in  first 
hands  steadily  dwindling,  there  has  been  some  revival 
in  buying  interest  during  the  past  week,  and  several 
parcels  were  reported  booked  for  prompt  shipment 
east.  Canners  are  quoting  the  market  on  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  stocks  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  chums,  $1.05  to 
$1.10  for  pinks,  and  $2.35  for  fancy  Alaska  reds,  all 
F.  O.  B.  Seattle.  Stocks  of  pinks  are  reported  to  ap¬ 
proximate  2,000,000  cases,  and  with  supplies  of  the 
higher  grades  extremely  short,  the  trade  looks  for  bare 
floors  in  canners’  warehouses  by  the  time  the  new 
season’s  pack  becomes  available. 

CHICAGO-BOUND — Three  special  trains  for  the 
Chicago  conventions  are  leaving  New  York  this  week¬ 
end,  and  a  number  of  special  cars  on  regular  trains 
have  been  made  up  by  trade  members  bound  for  the 
convention.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  running 
a  special  made  up  principally  of  Hudson  Street  canned 
foods  brokers;  the  New  York  Central’s  “Food  Indus¬ 
tries  Special”  will  take  out  about  125  tomorrow,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  several  large  special 
parties,  some  of  them  making  up  5-car  sections,  also 
leaving  for  Chicago  tomorrow. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Everybody  Convention-Minded — Brokers  Report  Trade  Satis¬ 
factory,  With  Orders  Placed  For  Small  Lots — ^Tomatoes,  Corn 
and  Pea  Market  Firm — Reduction  in  Fruit  Prices — 
Brokers’  Importance. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  17, 1936. 

Chicago  is  ready — Everyone  is  Convention- 
minded.  Already  visitors  have  reached  the  city 
and  many  prominent  canners  have  been  seen 
calling  on  the  trade  the  last  two  days.  The  broker’s 
sessions  begin  tomorrow.  Practically  every  loop  hotel 
is  booked  up  and  the  late  comers  will  have  to  go  to 
the  nearby  hostelries,  those  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Near  North  Side  of  Chicago. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  has  opened  up  in 
what  most  brokers  report — satisfactory.  They  outline 
that  while  the  volume  has  not  been  large  and  buying 
more  or  less  confined  to  small  lots,  still  there  has  been 
considerable  filling  in  of  this  and  the  other  articles 
that  apparently  showed  up  low  when  the  buyers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  analyzing  their  inventory. 

SAMPLES — Canners  are  complaining  that  it  takes 
more  samples  these  days  than  ever  before  to  consum¬ 
mate  transactions.  It  is  always  that  way  when  markets 
are  in  the  condition  that  the  present  major  items  in 
canned  vegetables  particularly,  occupy.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  sampling  is  probably  the  world’s  oldest 
form  of  merchandising.  After  all,  wasn’t  the  serpent 
merely  giving  Eve  a  sample  of  the  fruit  of  the  “Tree 
of  Knowledge”  when  he  offered  her  the  apple?  And 
sampling  is,  of  course,  particularly  adapts  to  food 
products. 


I  am  glad 
this  label 
caught 
my  eye" 


Because  it  did,  she  has  hecome  a  steady  user 
of  that  brand. 

Your  labels  lead  a  double  life  —  on  the  shelf 
and  at  the  ^^point-of-cooking’’.  The  message 
they  deliver  from  the  shelf  .  .  .  the  message 
they  give  to  the  users,  after  purchasing  .  .  . 
BOTH  are  vital  in  creating  continuous  BRAND 
PREFERENCE. 

Behind  “U  S”  Label  Service  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  ALL  the  functions  of  a 
label  .  .  .  from  the  viewpoints  of  packer, 
jobber,  dealer  and  consumer.  “U  S”  is  the 
world's  largest  organization  devoted  entirely 
to  creating  ideas  and  materials  that  build  and 
strengthen  BRAND  PREFERENCE.  That’s 
why  you  can  rely  on  “U  S”  labels. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  HELP  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BALTIMORE 

303  Batch  St.  52-C  E.  19th  St.  205-C  W.  Wackar  Dr.  403  Cross  St. 
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TOMATOES — No  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
report  of  a  week  ago.  Indiana  canners  are  holding 
firm  on  the  basis  of  70c  F.  0.  B.  their  factory,  but  sales 
at  that  basis  are  few.  Here  and  there  a  canner  makes 
a  concession  of  2i/4c  per  dozen  or  so,  in  order  to  move 
a  car  or  two  and  to  get  a  little  ready  cash.  The  market 
is  not  being  supported  to  the  degree  that  was  hoped  for. 

No.  2^2  and  No.  10  tin  tomatoes  continue  in  their 
firmness.  95c  on  the  former  and  $3.25  on  the  latter 
F.  0.  B.  Middle  Western  factory  points  is  the  low. 

CORN — This  item  is  standing  up  in  good  shape  and 
in  the  face  of  the  raids  on  it,  particularly  No.  2  tin 
standard  grade.  70c  F.  0.  B.  factory  is  the  generally 
quoted  price  with  some  little  trading  done  here  and 
there  at  67V2C. 

No.  1  tin  corn.  No.  10  tin  corn  (all  grades),  have 
been  in  demand.  Also  a  renewed  call  for  fancy  whole 
kernel  Golden  Bantam,  has  been  noted. 

PEAS — Occasionally  a  Wisconsin  canner  becomes  a 
bit  panicky  with  the  result  that  he  undersells  the  mar¬ 
ket  some  nickel  a  dozen  in  order  to  move  merchandise. 
Such  instances  are  the  real  disturbing  feature  of  what 
would  be  an  otherwise  fairly  good  market. 

No.  1  tin  peas  have  had  greater  reception  since  the 
turn  of  the  year  from  our  local  trade  and  sales  have 
been  made  at  prices  ranging  from  50c  to  60c  F.  0.  B. 
factories,  depending  upon  the  quality,  variety,  etc. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Another  independent,  this 
time  Oatman  Company  has  sold  out  to  the  big  shots. 
The  Carnation  Milk  Company  bought  Oatman.  Slowly 
but  surely,  it  seems  that  the  Independent  Evaporated 
Milk  Canner  is  being  driven  out  of  the  milk  picture. 
The  market  is  firm  on  the  basis  of  $2.90  Chicago  for 
non-advertised  milk. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— What’s  going  to  happen 
next  ?  Everyone  has  been  asking  that  question  the  last 
two  days.  On  the  fifteenth,  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration  made  a  drastic  reduction  in  their  price  on  No. 
2^2  Del  Monte  peaches  of  25c  per  dozen.  Lower  prices 
were  also  quoted  on  No.  21/2  standard  yellow  cling 
peaches  to  $1.25,  No.  21/4  standard  sliced  yellow  cling 
peaches  to  $1.20.-  The  trade  was  not  expecting  such 
a  move. 

THE  BROKER — For  many  years  past,  if  memory 
serves  correctly,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  mailing  to  all  factors  in  the  trade  that 
which  is  called — The  Official  Souvenir  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  goodly  sized  booklet.  Was  looking  over 
the  present  issue  in  a  broker’s  office  yesterday  and  on 
one  page  was  the  advertisement  of  a  large,  old,  and 
well-known  dried  fruit  packer  in  California.  Part  of 
his  ad  read  as  follows: 

“Throughout  our  business  life,  our  policy  has 
been  to  utilize  the  broker  as  our  selling  agent.  Of 
those  who  represent  us  today,  many  have  done  so 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Fashions 
and  methods  in  selling  have  come  and  gone;  but 
our  record  has  been  consistent,  and  our  loyalty  to 
our  brokers  has  been  repaid  by  their  loyalty  to  us. 
We  value  highly  their  goodwill.” 

And  a  competent  and  highly  regarded  macaroni 
manufacturer  from  Illinois  also  said  in  his  ad  in  part : 


“We  will  pass  by  any  business  no  matter  how 
large  or  alluring  that  requires  payment  of  a  brok¬ 
erage  or  even  a  partial  brokerage  to  anyone  but 
our  broker  for  all  sales  or  shipments  for  his  terri¬ 
tory.” 

Now  stop,  Mr.  Reader,  and  think  awhile.  Do  you 
recall  any  Canner  that  ever  came  out  openly,  frankly 
and  positively — ^like  this?  The  writer  of  this  article 
doesn’t  recall  of  any.  All  of  this  simply  proves  the 
saying  that  has  been  heard  so  frequently  since  the  NRA 
discussions  that — the  canner  is  afraid  to  stick  his  neck 
out — and  the  canner  hasn’t  the  guts.  Verily  the  can¬ 
ners  of  this  country  should  go  and  do  likewise — do  like 
the  California  dried  fruit  factor  and  the  macaroni 
manufacturer  referred  to. 

A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN 
ONE  BUYER — A  columnist  is  never  sure  that  what 
he  writes  from  week  to  week  is  read  by  the  various 
canners  and  distributors — but  this  aphorism — A  HUN¬ 
DRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER 
— does  seem  to  have  struck  home.  It  was  used  by  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  in  their  advertise¬ 
ment  that  appeared  in  the  Pre-Convention  issue  of  an¬ 
other  trade  paper.  Part  of  the  advertisement  read : 

“One  regular  contributor  to  the  trade  press  has 
been  singing  one  song  for  a  long  time — A  HUN¬ 
DRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER.  Ain’t  that  the  truth?” 


[Editor’s  Note:  By  far  the  most  effective  work  that  has 
been  done  for  the  broker,  has  been  done  in  these  pages;  yet 
there  are  brokers  who  consider  this  Journal  as  unfriendly  to  the 
broker!  Such  have  been  deluded  by  the  song  of  a  siren.] 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Industry  at  Standstill,  Few  Small  Shrimp  Available, 
Season  Practically  Over  Until  Fall — Recent  Weather  Condition 
Boosted  Oyster  Industry,  Raw  Product  Scarce — State 
Oyster  Commission  Inspecting  Oyster  Planting. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  17,  1936. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  has  all  but  stopped 
and  while  the  factories  are  using  every  effort  to 
get  shrimp  to  pack,  yet  they  are  not  meeting  with 
much  success  and  the  few  shrimp  available  are  small. 

There  is  very  little  hope  of  any  real  shrimp  can¬ 
ning  taking  place  until  next  fall,  because  this  season 
is  over  with,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned  and  the 
spring  shrimp  pack  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  is 
more  times  a  failure  than  a  success.  Therefore  those 
that  have  a  good  stock  of  canned  shrimp  on  hand  are 
“sitting  pretty”  and  those  that  are  low  on  them,  better 
try  to  get  some — ^the  sooner  the  better. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  shrimp  canned  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  adminis¬ 
tration,  wet  or  dry  pack:  Small  $1.05  per  dozen;  medi¬ 
um,  35/under  pieces  to  can  $1.10  per  dozen;  fancy, 
25/under  pieces  to  can  $1.15  per  dozen;  extra-fancy. 
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20/under  pieces  to  can  $1.20  per  dozen,  F.  0.  B.  can¬ 
nery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  moderated  the  middle  of 
last  week  and  as  it  was  fair  and  cold,  the  oystermen 
were  able  to  work  on  the  reefs  all  right  and  produc¬ 
tion  was  boosted  considerably.  However,  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  bare  of  raw  oysters  for  several  weeks,  folks 
were  oyster  hungry  and  a  large  quantity  of  oysters 
were  consumed  when  they  showed  up  on  the  market. 

This  week  opened  with  clear  weather,  but  it  soon 
got  cloudy  and  we  had  a  little  shower  today. 

The  weatherman  has  predicted  rain  for  the  middle 
of  the  week,  which  is  not  relished  by  the  oyster  pro¬ 
ducers,  because  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  The  oysters  on  the  reefs  show 
no  bad  effect  from  the  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen  in 
this  section,  but  if  rain  continues  to  fall  much  longer, 
it  may  kill  the  oysters.  The  bivalves  require  fresh 
water  to  fatten  them  and  while  they  can  live  and  thrive 
in  brackish  water  that  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
fresh  water,  yet  when  the  water  gets  too  fresh  it  kills 
them,  so  the  cultivation  of  oysters,  like  the  cultivation 
of  farm  products,  has  its  hazards. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  expected  to  start  this  week 
and  while  it  may  not  get  under  way  in  a  hurry,  yet  it 
will  gradually  work  up  until  it  reaches  its  peak  about 
the  middle  of  next  month. 

The  fatter  the  oyster  is,  the  greater  the  yield  is  per 
barrel,  hence  it  is  always  best  to  wait  until  oysters 
get  solid  fat  before  cannnig  them,  for  best  results. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce;  $1  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce  and  $2  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

OYSTER  BEDS  INSPECTED  —  The  City  WPA 
director,  Armstead  Leaker,  was  here  last  week  inspect¬ 
ing  the  oyster  planting  projects  in  Mobile  Bay,  which 
are  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
oyster  commission. 

Leaker  inspected  the  work  at  Cedar  Point  and  Bon 
Secour  River  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  progress 
made. 

The  project  includes  planting  of  seed  oysters  on  the 
reefs  of  Bayou  La  Batre  and  the  mouth  of  Bon  Secour 
River. 

The  Bon  Secour  oysters,  which  are  produced  on  the 
eastern  coast  waters  of  Mobile  Bay  have  always 
brought  a  much  higher  price  than  those  produced  on 
the  western  coast  waters,  due  to  their  long  years  of 
reputation  as  the  best  half-shell  stand  oyster  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  cultivate  oysters 
where  the  Bon  Secour  oysters  are  planted  and  there 
are  no  natural  reefs  near  them. 

The  natural  reefs,  where  oysters  thrive  abundantly 
are  located  on  the  west  coast  waters  of  Mobile  Bay 
and  oysters  are  much  easier  to  cultivate  in  these  bot¬ 
toms  and  for  this  reason  no  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  private  capital  to  cultivate  oysters  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  Mobile  Bay.  So  now  that  the  state  is  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  large  quantities,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Bon 
Secour  oyster  will  be  more  abundant  and  the  price  low 
enough  to  compete  with  the  western  oyster. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Figures  For  the  Fruit  Packs  Show  Increases  Over  ’34  and  ’35 
But  Less  Than  1930 — ^The  Exact  Data — ^Vegetable  Packs  Same 
as  ’34 — New  Tomato  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  January  16,  1936. 

Statistics — statistics  covering  the  1935  pack  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  were  released 
during  the  week  by  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  With  the  exception  of  asparagus,  all  figures 
were  compiled  by  this  organization  from  individual 
reports  of  canners  in  both  northern  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Reports  were  received  from  canners  repre¬ 
senting  in  excess  of  95  per  cent  of  the  pack,  and  a 
careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  pack  not  reported. 
The  asparagus  pack  figures  are  those  compiled  by  the 
California  Canning  Asparagus  Control  Committee. 
Both  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  have  been  reduced  to 
the  basis  of  No.  21/4  cans.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
past  in  the  case  of  fruits  but  vegetables  have  been 
reported  in  actual  cases,  all  grades  and  sizes. 
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FRUITS — The  pack  of  fruits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  16,457,852  cases,  as  against  13,762,286  for  1934  and 

15.424.450  for  1933.  It  was  the  largest  made  since 
1930,  when  the  eighteen  million  case  mark  was  passed. 
Gains  over  the  1934  pack  were  made  in  apricots,  free¬ 
stone  and  clingstone  peaches,  plums  and  miscellaneous 
fruits.  For  the  first  time  figs  are  listed  separately. 
The  pack  by  varieties  is  as  follows :  Apricots,  3,164,452 
cases;  cherries,  133,323;  grapes,  101,161 ;  pears,  1,386,- 
651;  freestone  peaches,  366,769;  clingstone  peaches, 
10,850,492;  plums,  123,733;  figs,  211,316,  and  other 
fruits,  120,955.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  pears  a  total  of  1,153,319  cases  were 
packed  from  California  stock  and  233,332  cases  from 
Northwest  stock.  The  cling  peach  pack  figures  include 

227.450  cases  of  a  No.  2i/^  basic  packed  for  remanu¬ 
facture  into  fruits  for  salad  and  fruit  cocktail. 

VEGETABLES  —  The  pack  of  vegetables  moved 
counter  to  that  of  fruits  and  showed  a  falling  off  from 
the  figures  of  1934,  although  the  decline  was  slight.  It 
amounted  to  12,569,239  cases  for  the  year,  as  against 
12,660,212  cases  in  1934  and  8,515,607  cases  in  1933. 
Increases  were  made  in  asparagus,  string  beans,  peas, 
spinach,  tomato  juice  and  tomato  paste.  Tomato  puree, 
catsup  and  sauce,  formerly  included  in  “Other  Tomato 
Products,”  are  listed  separately  in  the  1935  figures,  so 
no  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  packs  of  former 
years.  The  vegetable  pack  by  varieties  was  as  follows : 
Asparagus,  2,238,400  cases;  string  beans,  167,232; 
peas,  294,712 ;  spinach,  2,178,190 ;  tomatoes,  2,965,432 ; 
tomato  juice,  1,048,270;  tomato  paste,  735,895;  tomato 
puree,  699,387;  tomato  catsup,  507,453;  tomato  sauce 
and/or  hot  sauce,  1,214,208;  other  tomato  products, 
168,535,  and  other  vegetables,  351,525.  The  figures 
on  spinach  include  the  fall  and  winter  pack. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad 
for  1935  amounted  to  1,339,578  cases,  as  against  1,381,- 
724  cases  in  1934  and  2,281,257  in  1933.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  1933  the  pack  included  fruit 
cocktail.  The  1935  pack  of  fruit  cocktail  amounted  to 
1,649,907  cases,  as  against  1,167,851  in  1934,  the  first 
year  it  was  listed  separately. 

The  refiguring  of  the  pack  from  actual  cases,  all 
grades  and  sizes,  to  the  No.  21/^  can  basis,  makes  quite 
a  noticeable  difference  in  some  items,  and  a  very  small 
difference  with  others.  The  fruit  pack  for  1935 
amounted  to  16,904,696  cases,  cannery  run,  and  16,- 
457,852  cases  when  figured  to  a  No.  2i/^  basis.  The 
vegetable  pack,  all  grades  and  sizes,  amounted  to  13,- 
383,490  cases,  but  this  was  reduced  to  12,569,239  cases, 
figured  to  a  No.  2i^  basis.  In  the  case  of  fruits  for 
salad  there  is  less  than  one  thousand  cases  difference 
in  a  pack  of  more  than  one  and  a  third  million  cases. 
In  actual  cases  the  pack  totals  1,340,547  and  figured  on 
a  No.  2V^  can  basis  it  amounts  to  1,339,578. 

NEW  TOMATO  PRICES— The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  a  new  spot  list  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes,  quoting  Del  Monte  brand  solid  pack 
at  $1.15  for  No.  2s,  $1.52i/^  for  No.  2V^s  and  $4.90  for 
No.  10s.  Tomatoes  with  puree  from  trimmings  are 
quoted  as  follows:  No.  1,  671/^  cents;  No.  2,  75  cents, 
and  No.  2V^,  95  cents. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  flgrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 


Balto.  N.Y. 
.  t2.66 


Large,  No.  2 . «... 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BBANSt 

16  os . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


.46  .. 
.77%.. 
2.86  .. 


.67%. - 

3.26  t3.26 


4.00 

.80 


.76  _ 

3.76  *3.76 


1.46 

Tie 


.82% . . 

4.16  . 

.70  t.72% 

3.75  t3.76 
.62% . 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.«. . . . 76 

6  or  over  . 86 

No.  2%,  8  count . 96 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . — 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


.76 


.86 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  fl-lO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  10 . - 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  ««.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  ....... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .80  ....«« 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  «««« 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . .  ..««« 

No.  2%  . . . .  .76  _ 

No.  10  . .  8.00  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . . . .  8.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .80  _«.... 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia . . . .  «««« 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . .  tl.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . .  _«««  «««_ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a..«..«......«««..„  *1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . .  _««« 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . ««_«  . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  3s . 66  «...«. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . ...._«  „„«« 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . .96  «_.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 72%  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  .66  *.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . .  _«„« 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 _ _ _ _  4.26  ««.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  8.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . 66  *.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  .......  «..«« 

No.  8  . . . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


— 

*2!66 

SAUER  KRAUli 

2.66 

*2.10 

No.  2%  . 

2.26 

1.80 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  . 

*2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

...••oo. 

*2.26 

*2.80 

*2.00 

No.  2%  . 

Nn.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

*2. 


76 

07% 


.72% . 


,  *3. 

California,  f.  o.  1.  Ciia»i* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.05  *1. 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.26  *3. 


1.06 

1.86 

4.76 

1.60 

1.86 

6.60 


1.46 

1.66 


.90 


.82%.. 

.87%.. 
.90  .. 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).. _ 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  *.82% 

No.  3  . . . 96  *.92% 

No.  10  .  2.80  *2.90 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  «.«« 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  .„««. 

No.  2  . 70  . 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  .  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . . .  3.26  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 41%  *.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 41% . 

No.  2  . 62% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 62%  *.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory«« . 87%  *.87% 

No.  3  . 96  - 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 92%  *.96 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  *2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3......«........«..«« 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2  %......  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.96 

Sliced,  Plxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.40 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . „.... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Plxtra.  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard,  Water,  No.  I0_. 


*1.46 

*1.90 

*1.66 

*6.00 


*1.25 

*1.86 

*1.70 


6.00  *6.00 


*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  *2.36 

No.  lOs  .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

.42% . 

S.9.6  . 

HERRING  ROE* 

.40  . 

son 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

.40  _ 

2.76  _ 

LOBSTER* 

*6.60 

*8.26 

*1.96 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENSt 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 

1.06  _ 

8.76  _ 

OYSTERS* 

Canned  Fruits 

1 .00 

.  1.10 

*1.10 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

. .  1.86 

10  oz.  . 

.  2.10 

*2.10 

. . 

Selects.  6  oz. . . 

.  .  . 

.... 

. WV 

SALMONS 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

3.10  *3.00 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack .  3.40  «««« 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornia) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  *1.70 

Fancy,  No.  2% . *2.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  „«.... 

No.  10  water„„ .  ‘6.00  ....... 

No.  2,  Preserved. _ _ _ _ _ _  ««_«  «««« 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  ........ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  ....„ .  7.25  *7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red.  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%........ 

White  Syrup.  No.  2__ . ___ 

Plxtra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . ........ 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.70 


California  Standard,  2%.. 
Choice,  No.  2%.. 

Fancy,  No.  2%.. 
GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  - 

No.  1  Jnioe««.«...«„ 

No.  2  Juice« 


*2.26 

*2.40 

*2.60 


No.  6  Juice..«««« 


.60  _ 

1.26  *1.10 

3.76  _ 

.66  _ 

.76 _ 

2.60  .««,,. 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  2.43  *2.35 

Flat,  No.  %...« . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.83  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  1 .  2.03  _ 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.20  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.08  *1.06 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 86  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.03  *.95 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  *1.66 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  *3.25 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton....„« . 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  *2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.96  *2.76 

TUNA  FlSHg  (California),  per  case 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.30  _«.... 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  6.50  *6.00 

Yellow,  Is  .  12.00  _ 

Light  Meat,  %s.....« .  3.86  «««« 

Light  Meat,  %s . .  4.76  ..«.«. 

Light  Meat,  ls««.......... 8.60 
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MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capacity 
15  tons  an  hour. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capacity; 
gives  extra  smooth  re* 
suits,  resulting  in  high* 
cst  prices  for  your 
products. 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


Install  the  modern  Super-Pulper  and 
Super  Finisher  and  you  have  two  real 
profit  winners.  All  waste  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  they  utilize  the  last  ounce  of 
usable  material  fed  to  them.  That’s 
really  profitable  modernization. 

The  average  increased  yield  obtained 
by  these  modern  machines  is  5% — 
and  in  some  instances  it’s  as  high  as 
9%. 

All  machines  are  quickly  convertible 
for  either  pulping  or  finishing.  You 
simply  change  the  hopper  and  screen 
— and  it’s  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Juice  extractor  attachments  can  be 
installed  quickly,  too — to  provide  as 
fine  a  juice  as  you  wish,  or  to  obtain 
greatest  yield. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  machines. 

,,,,  Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

i  SPRAGUE-SELLS 

ei 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 
[H  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Finisher. 
~1  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


State. 


PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  have 
extended  the  delivery  date  on  fruit  purchased  at  the 
list  in  effect  in  recent  months  to  February  29,  1936. 
Considerable  business  on  this  fruit  has  been  booked 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

FISH — The  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  has  rescinded  its  action  of  December  28,  grant¬ 
ing  canners  permission  to  take  50,000  tons  of  sardines 
for  two  months  above  the  300,000-ton  annual  limit 
previously  permitted.  It  has  also  decided  that  the 
300,000  tonnage  now  granted  canneries  and  reduction 
plants  will  not  be  exceeded  until  after  the  committee 
of  scientists,  named  some  time  ago,  reports  on  whether 
the  catch  can  be  increased  without  depleting  the  spe¬ 
cies.  A  meeting  of  the  Sardine  Canners  Institute,  San 
Francisco,  was  called  by  secretary-manager  H.  J.  An¬ 
derson  to  discuss  the  revocation  of  permits,  but  no 
announcement  has  been  made  of  the  action  decided 
upon. 

OLIVES — The  California  Olive  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  95  per  cent  of  the  ripe  olive  packers  in  the 
state,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
canned  pack  will  be  short,  owing  to  damage  from  frost 
in  November.  It  is  suggested  that  higher  prices  may 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  comparatively  light  out¬ 
put.  Prices  became  depressed  when  the  ripe  olive 
marketing  agreement  was  terminated  and  a  large  pack 
was  in  prospect. 

BUYING  SWEET  CORN  ON  GRADES 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  usable  corn  average  for  “Country  Gentleman,” 
for  the  season  was  found  to  be  60.7  per  cent.  The 
poorest  load  received  graded  50.7  per  cent,  the  best 
load  grading  70.2  per  cent.  Figuring  the  cost  per  ton 
to  be  paid  on  these  loads  in  the  same  manner,  the  best 
load  would  receive  $11.38  and  the  poorest  load  would 
receive  $6.50  per  ton. 

Two  factors  working  in  opposite  directions  would 
possibly  prevent  the  seasonal  average  of  $9  per  ton 
from  materially  raising  or  lowering.  It  is  evident 
that  under  the  grading  system,  growers  would  elimi¬ 
nate  culls  to  acquire  a  high  usable  corn  figure.  The 
reaction  on  the  price  would  be  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
seasonal  average  of  $9  per  ton.  The  elimination  of 
culls,  however,  would  be  well  worth  the  slight  raise 
in  the  cost  per  ton.  In  direct  opposition  to  this  prob¬ 
able  raise,  in  price  paid  per  ton,  is  the  possibility  of 
occasional  occurrances  of  poor  crops.  The  crop  this 
last  season  was  generally  considered  as  good,  and  the 
present  usable  corn  averages  from  which  the  future 
would  be  computed  were  established  during  a  good 
corn  season.  Any  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  crop 
would  bring  the  seasonal  usable  corn  average  below 
that  established  this  year.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  canner  in  that  the  above  com  figures  represent 
a  quality  crop. 

(I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  Mr.  R.  L.  Spangler,  Mr.  M. 
Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Mr.  Stacy  R.  Miller, 
Ehetension  Economist  of  Maine,  for  the  help  and  material  offered  for  this 
report.) 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sincl^ur-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS.  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CASnNGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDH  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS.  Vegetable.  Mincemeat.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiniore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  ■ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SLINGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT,  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills'  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


January  20,  1936 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINER  AND  VINER  FEEDER 

Will  Be  Displayed  at 
HOTEL  STEVENS,  CHICAGO 
During  Convention  Week 

Feel  free  to  carefully  examine  and  ask  questions  regarding  the 
numerous  patented  features  which  make  Hamachek  Ideal  Green 
Pea  Hulling  Machinery  a  necessity  for  Pea  Canners  who  want  the 
best  pack  of  peas  at  the  greatest  profit. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  specialty  of  ours.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Peas/  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  oF  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re* 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

MilFord,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  .  HAMILTON  .  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE-811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


